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ERECTHEUS, son of Hephaestos, god of fire, was half man, 


half serpent, which scared the daughters of Cecrops to death and made 
life pretty difficult for Erectheus. For this reason, presumably, he 
sought a more comfortable means of locomotion than his confusing 
anatomy naturally allowed. He thus hit upon the four wheeled chariot, 
which he invented, and as a reward for this achievement he was trans- 
‘ported in this vehicle to heaven by Zeus and sits in the sky as the 
constellation of the charioteer. 

Four wheeled chariots of all kinds nowadays, are constructed of 


aluminium and its alloys. You do not have to be half a snake to 


recognise the advantages of these materials over anything Erectheus had. 
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SECRETARY’S VISIT TO NORTH AMERICA 


As was mentioned in the report of the June Council meeting, the Council 
has decided that the Secretary should this autumn pay a second visit to Canada 
and the United States, and that he should on this occasion be accompanied by 
Mrs. Luckhurst. 


Since one of Dr. and Mrs. Luckhurst’s main objects will be to meet as many 
members of the Society as possible, some details are given below of their itinerary 
as at present planned, with the relevant dates. It is hoped that in most of the 
centres to be visited, some rendezvous may be arranged, of which those concerned 
will, of course, be notified. Any communications for the Secretary relating to the 
visit should reach him either in London before 16th September, or c/o Professor 
Simon Lissim (the Hon. Corresponding Member for the North-Eastern States), 
at 55 Magnolia Drive, Dobb’s Ferry, New York, U.S.A., before 30th September. 


The itinerary is as follows: 


2gth-3oth September New York 





1st October Philadelphia 
2nd-3rd October Washington 
6th—7th ‘i Los Angeles 
gth—roth a San Francisco 
rith-13th s Victoria 
14th-15th is Vancouver 
16th ms Edmonton 
2oth-22nd a Toronto and London (Ontario) 
23rd = Quebec 

24th a Ottawa 
27th-28th ef Montreal 
29th es Boston 

30th = New York 
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CHRISTMAS CARD FOR 1958 


As announced in the July issue of the Journal, the Society’s Christmas Card 
this year will show a picture, specially painted by Miss Anna Zinkeisen, R.O.L., 
R.D.L., of the fifth Duke of Beaufort present at the planting of acorns on his 
estate at Hawkesbury, Gloucestershire, in 1758. This subject has been chosen 
to commemorate the first award of the Society’s gold medal for the encouragement 
of reafforestation, made to the Duke on the completion of this work. 


An order form for the card, including a reproduction of Miss Zinkeisen’s 
painting and giving prices, is included at the back of this Journal. 


INDUSTRIAL ART BURSARIES EXHIBITION 


The winning and commended designs submitted in the 1957 Industrial Art 
Bursaries Competition, which have already been displayed in London and High 
Wycombe, will be on view at the Manchester Regional College of Art, Cavendish 
Street, All Saints, Manchester, from 22nd September to 3rd October. 


FJOURNAL OFFPRINTS 


Fellows who wish to acquire additional copies of the lectures and papers 
published in the Journal are reminded that they may now obtain these separately, 
at a comparatively small cost, in the form of offprints, These offprints, pulled 
on good quality paper, in each case consist of the pages of a lecture or paper 


(and any discussion) as printed in the Journal, stapled together beneath a cover 
sheet. They cost 1s 6d each. 



























A Series of Three Papers on 


BRITISH TRADE 


I. TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 
by 
SIR JOHN TAYLOR, K.B.E., C.M.G., 


Director-General, Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils, 

read to the Soctety on Wednesday, 23rd April, 1958, 

with the Right Honourable Sir David Eccles, K.C.V.O., 
President of the Board of Trade, in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is a great pleasure and honour to have been asked to take the 
Chair this afternoon. When Sir Alfred Bossom invited me, I immediately accepted, 
for two reasons. Firstly, because the subject is right up the street of the President 
of the Board of Trade; and secondly, because our lecturer is exactly the right person 
for the subject. When I was in Mexico recently I had an opportunity of hearing 
about Sir John’s work there. It is a great achievement for a man to leave behind him 
a reputation which is cherished both by the British community and by the people 
to whom he is accredited, and I can say that, without doubt, of Sir John Taylor. 


The following paper was then read: 


THE PAPER 





This is the first of a series of papers on our overseas trade with three major 
world markets: the Commonwealth, Western Europe and Latin America. 
That is the order of their relative importance in our export trade. To put them 
in perspective you can say that at the present time roughly one half of our total 
exports goes to the Commonwealth, one quarter to Western Europe, and 5 per 
cent to Latin America. But in 1913 British exports to Latin America accounted 
for nearly double that percentage of our total exports, and they may well reach 
that level again, or exceed it. The pattern of trade is constantly changing; and 
this is a good time to take stock. To-day, our productive capacity is no longer 
completely taken up with home demand and priority markets. We can now 
consider an expansion of trade in other overseas markets, and we must direct 
our main efforts to those which are most worth while. 

All of you who have dealings with Latin America will agree that each of the 
twenty independent Republics of which it is made up has its own individual 
background and outlook. They are twenty different markets; and it is easier to 
discuss them individually than to generalize about the area as a whole. What they 
do have in common are European origins and ties and the Roman Catholic 
faith. Spanish is the language of eighteen of the countries, Portuguese of Brazil, 
and French of Haiti. 
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The present population is about 180 million, and it is growing fast. There is 
plenty of room for this expansion as these countries cover about a seventh of the 
land area of the world: one of them alone—Brazil—is larger in size than the 
continental U.S.A. The annual rate of growth of population is so high that it is 
estimated that, if present trends continue, Latin America will have 320 million 
people in 1980, and twice the combined population of the U.S.A. and Canada 
by the end of the century. 


These are striking figures. But unless they are accompanied by a rise in the 
standard of living they would not be a measure of the potential market, as markets 
are people with purchasing power. At present the average income per head in 
Latin America is still relatively low: it is highest in Venezuela, and lowest in 
Bolivia: and in Mexico it is about half way up the scale. But it is rising in each 
of these countries. 


According to a recent American estimate, which I believe to be conservative, 
the growth in population in Latin America is being matched with a pro- 
portionately bigger increase in the gross national product, leading to a higher 
per capita income. Within the next decade it is expected that the annual rate of 
increase of the gross national product in the United States will be 3-4 per cent: 
whereas it is estimated at 5-3 per cent for Brazil and Colombia, 5.7 per cent for 
Argentina, 5-9 per cent for Mexico, and 7-8 per cent for Venezuela. The annual 
increase in per capita income over the next ten years is estimated at 1°8 per cent 
for the U.S.A.: whereas it is put at 2-5 per cent in Colombia, 2-8 per cent in 
Brazil, 3.2 per cent in Mexico, 3-7 per cent in Argentina, and 4-8 per cent in 
Venezuela. So we can confidently predict that Latin America will be one of the 
fastest growing markets in the world. And within that market it is significant 
that the towns in Latin America show a remarkable growth, providing a big 
new middle-class market, bridging the gap between the very rich and the very 
poor. 

These countries have very great natural resources, mainly in agriculture and 
mining, and offer great potentialities for development. Economists have stressed 
that they can expand their national income most rapidly by using local capital 
and foreign investment in exploiting these natural resources. But throughout 
the whole area Governments have also encouraged the setting up of local 
industries to speed economic and social development; and since the end of the 
war local industries have made enormous progress, especially in Argentina, 
Brazil and Mexico. Visitors have been impressed by the fact that in public works 
and industry, as well as in other fields, Latin Americans are planning ahead, 
not for five but for twenty-five years. 


So far, these countries have relied for their basic prosperity on a growing trade 
in primary products and food. The tropical agricultural countries have exported 
sugar, coffee, cocoa and bananas, forest products and cotton. The temperate 
agricultural countries like Argentina and Uruguay have sent us meat and cereals, 
wool, hides and skins. The mineral producing countries have sent us a wide 
range of products, including oil. All of them are very dependent on foreign trade. 
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They have the same interest as we have in seeing world trade expand. And they 
all value their connections with the United Kingdom market. 


You may ask how far we can rely on Latin America to provide an increase in 
our supplies of o7/. For although we are on the eve of a new industrial revolution, 
based on nuclear power, we shall undoubtedly need to import more and more 
oil for many years to come. Only 7 per cent of the proven oil reserves of the world 
lie in the Caribbean area, mostly in Venezuela: whereas over 60 per cent lie in 
the Middle East. But we have already suffered an interruption of our oil supplies 
from that source. As a result, Western Europe is now drawing a quarter of its 
oil requirements from the Caribbean. You will see from the table of our overseas 
trade for the past two years that our own imports from Venezuela went up from 
£40 million in 1956 to £75 million last year. It is likely that in the future increased 
supplies of crude oil and refined products will be available; and we may be able 
to obtain supplies of natural gas from Mexico. 


There is also an increased demand for petroleum products in Latin American 
countries themselves for the needs of their developing industries. It is interesting 
to see that at the present time the cost of fuel imports into both Argentina and 
Brazil represents about 20 per cent of their total imports. This poses a current 
account problem for them: for although imports of goods and equipment can 
be cut back when there is a shortage of foreign exchange, no country can afford 
to go without oil supplies even for a week without the gravest social and economic 
consequences. 

Venezuela earns more than go per cent of her foreign exchange receipts from 
oil; and overall demand for her oil is likely to be maintained. But there are ten 
other Latin American countries which depend on a single commodity for over 
half their exports; and the market for these commodities is not as stable as that 
for oil. Thus, Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador, Guatemala and Haiti depend on 
coffee to between 70 and 80 per cent: Cuba depends on sugar to nearly 80 per 
cent: Bolivia on tin for about 60 per cent: Chile on copper for over 70 per cent: 
Honduras and Panama on bananas for between 50 and 70 per cent. Obviously, 
these countries which depend so much on one commodity are very sensitive 
to fluctuations in markets and prices abroad; and traders must be prepared to 


face the ups and downs. 


There are of course many other countries in Latin America, to mention only 
Mexico and Peru, which have a much better diversified economy and pattern 
of foreign trade. 

Until a few years ago Latin American imports were fairly equally divided 
between consumer and capital goods—roughly 40 per cent each, with the balance 
for fuel and lubricants. It varied, of course, between different countries. Even 
ten years ago capital goods accounted for over half the imports of Mexico and 
Venezuela, while Panama’s imports of consumer goods accounted for over 
70 per cent of the total. 


But the pattern has changed. In 1956 56°3 per cent of our exports to Latin 
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America consisted of capital equipment, and only 12-9 per cent of consumer 
goods. 


This is the result of the general policy of encouraging the setting up of local 
industries. And these are no longer confined to secondary industries. In some 
countries, such as Brazil, a British supplier has to decide whether to go into the 
country and manufacture locally or see his exports to that market disappear. 
The industrialization of Brazil is protected by the ‘Similares’ law which enables 
a manufacturer there to secure the prohibition of imports once he can prove that 
similar goods can be produced in Brazil. 


Now, while this development does lead to the closing of a market for a particular 
item, it does not mean an overall reduction in Latin American imports of manu- 
factured goods. There is no doubt that the new industries in Latin America 
are providing more well-paid employment, and the increased purchasing 
power gives rise to a demand for a new variety of goods: a new urban middle- 
class market has been created. This is a challenge to our exporters to direct 
their drive to the most rapidly expanding markets, and to take account of the 
change in the types of commodities these countries want to import. 

The Latin American markets are highly competitive—particularly the fourteen 
dollar account countries. But they are not ‘in-and-out’ markets to snatch a quick 
profit: they are rapidly developing and long-term markets we want to build 
up and stay in; and as we shall see, we can now compete on more even terms. 

‘The capital investments that Latin American planners are most anxious to 
have are those which either earn foreign exchange directly or save foreign 
exchange by substituting for an import. These countries have a great need for 


foreign capital—also for technical assistance: people are even more important than 


money. Soundly conducted investment in the area can be highly profitable. 
And, speaking generally, the conditions for the investment of capital are favour- 
able: there is no discrimination between domestic and foreign capital, although 
in some countries there are limits to the percentage of profits which can be 
freely remitted abroad. Of course, there has been for years a steady investment 
in Latin America by British manufacturing companies with world-wide 
interests—and our invisible income from these investments and from insurance 
must be considerable. I am assured that there is no known case of an application 
for investing in a branch factory in Latin America having been turned down, and 
that thert would be no Exchange Control objection to the transfer of funds for 
suitable projects. There is a question of policy involved in deciding whether 
a factory established abroad should be a wholly owned subsidiary or a joint 
enterprise with reliable local partners and a substantial participation of capital 
from local sources. Each case must be decided on its merits, but there are obvious 
advantages in having a joint enterprise, and that is the form which seems to be 
increasingly favoured in new investment. One British firm has just set up a 
company in Mexico in which both Mexican and American capital have a share. 
The International Finance Corporation, too, which now has an office in London, 
is ready to participate with British firms in new investment in Latin America. 
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Europe used to be the most important trading partner of Latin America. 
Before the First World War Europe took 60 per cent of Latin American exports 
and supplied 65 per cent of Latin American imports: Europe then had much 
bigger investments there than the U.S.A. Our own investments in Latin America 
in 1913 were estimated at the equivalent of $5 billion compared with United 
States investments at the time of $1-3 billion. French and German investments 
were also important. Our imports from Latin America in the last five years 
before the First World War accounted for 1o per cent of British import trade; 
while our exports to Latin America in 1913 accounted for g} per cent of our 
total exports. 

This pattern of trade was upset by the 1914-18 war, when the U.S.A. emerged 
as the main trading partner, which it has remained ever since. In the ’20s the 
U.S.A. also took over Europe’s réle as a supplier of capital and made many direct 
investments in specific industries. 

The growing dependence of Latin American countries on the U.S.A. as a 
market for their produce was brought home to Latin Americans by the severe 
trade depression in the U.S.A. in the early ’30s. Commodity prices tumbled, 
United States investment and tourist traffic stopped: with the result that the 
Latin American countries had to cut down their imports by licensing and 
exchange controls, and defaulted in some of their debt servicing. Ever since that 
time Latin American statesmen have been anxious to rebuild and expand trading 
relations with Europe, and to avoid excessive dependence on the U.S.A. 

In recent years the U.S.A. has had roughly 60 per cent of the trade with 
Latin America and Western Europe 30 per cent. Overall, Latin America has 
generally had a favourable balance of visible trade. But while Europe is importing 
more from Latin America than she sells there, the U.S.A. is currently selling 
more to the region than she buys from it. You will see from the table of our 
own imports and exports [on page 749] over the past two years that we had an 
adverse visible trade balance with the area as a whole of £137 million in 1956 
and {180 million in 1957. We can count on American goodwill towards a drive 
on our part to secure a bigger share in exports to Latin America. I have just 
been told of one instance where a United States corporation has arranged for 
its subsidiary in this country to take over exports to Latin America, which had 
previously been supplied by the parent corporation. British landed costs are 
two-thirds of those for deliveries from the U.S.A.; so the consumer in Latin 
America will also benefit. 

Amongst Western European exporters to Latin America, Germany is at 
present leading, although to the extent that her position is due to the use of 
bilateral clearing agreements and easier terms of credit she will now be losing 
that advantage. Italy and France have also made progress, their exports to Latin 
America running at roughly half the value of ours. Canada and Japan are also 
now in the picture as trading partners, both of them buying more than they 
sell there. 


So far, trade with Russia and the Iron Curtain countries is small. But there 
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has been a good deal in the papers recently about Russia’s approach to five of 
the South American Republics which all have stocks of commodities which are 
hard to dispose of at the moment at profitable prices. Russia has offered to take 
these surpluses in return for capital goods—-which Russia is no doubt now in 
a position to supply. ‘here are special reasons for helping Latin American 
countries to avoid having burdensome surpluses. You will recall the ‘Paley’ 
Report published by the materials policy commission in the U.S.A. in 1952. 
It made a survey of strategic raw materials necessary for the long-term economic 
growth and security of the U.S.A. and other free nations, and came to the 
conclusion that important sources of a very large number of these strategic 
materials lie in Latin American countries. As we are now up against a centrally 
directed economic policy in Russia which probes for weak spots in our economies, 
it may be necessary to do some planning to keep strategic resources available to 
the free world, and even do some holding operations until the general expansion 
of world trade is resumed. For that purpose the Economic Commission for 
Latin America, of which both we and the U.S.A. are active members, would 
seem to be the right forum. 

So much for foreign trade partners. How far do the countries of Latin America 
trade with each other, and are they likely to form a common market? 

Well, at present trade between the Latin American countries themselves only 
accounts for about a tenth of their total trade. There is a sizeable trade between 
the River Plate countries and Brazil, and a lot of imports of oil from Venezuela, 
which has a very favourable balance of payments as a result, and is in a position 
to make loans direct to sister Republics. But at the present stage of development, 


geography and costs would seem to present difficulties to a big expansion of this 


trade. Many produce the same commodities, and freight transportation services 
are largely geared to the coastal areas and are expensive. ‘The idea of 
forming a common market is, however, an aspiration which has long been firmly 
held; and in February last Sefior Galo Plaza, former President of Ecuador, was 
chairman of a meeting with other Latin American leaders in Santiago (the 
headquarters of the Economic Commission for Latin America) to consider 
a uniform customs tariff on imports of goods from countries outside Latin 
America, and the establishment of a special multilateral payments system with 
the long-term aim of establishing a common market for all Latin America with 
free movement of people, capital and goods. This may take some time: but there 
is already the making of a regional common market, through bilateral treaties, 
for the five Republics of Central America—Guatemala, El] Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica—which since 1951 have had a standing committee 
with a staff and a budget, and a training college for industrial, agricultural and 
scientific experts. Each country will have an industry the products of which can 
be exported to the others free of customs duty. The most advanced of such 
‘integrated industrial projects’, as they are called, is a factory in Guatemala for 
the manufacture of rubber tyres and inner tubes. Much of the installation of this 
plant has been supplied from England, and in about a month’s time the President 
of Guatemala will press a button to release the first tyre from its mould. 
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I have referred to the advantage which German trade secured for a time through 
barter deals and bilateral clearing arrangements with Latin American countries. 
Such special trade deals are at first sight attractive to a country with stocks on 
its hands. But they reduce the total amount of trade possible, and are no solution 
to balance of payments or balance of trade difficulties. 

The way that bilateral arrangements did in fact work out was that Latin 
American countries found themselves with accumulated balances in blocked 
foreign exchange which they were forced to use in buying goods which they did 
not really want, of poor quality and at high prices. Faced with this situation 
a trader in South America was prepared to buy through the ‘switch’ market at 
a cost of heavy exchange commission (which in some cases was as much as 
40 per cent) the goods he really wanted from, say, the U.S.A. or the United 
Kingdom. ‘The South American exporter was paid nominally higher prices for 
his goods; but these were illusory as the goods were frequently on-sold at cut 
prices to consumers in other countries. With the result that at one time United 
Kingdom purchasers of Brazilian goods, for instance, found it cheaper to buy 
them through a German agent than from their own branch in Brazil. These 
practices undermined the world market for South American export products. 
In effect the South American country was selling cheap and buying dear; while 
the United Kingdom exporter, trying his best to trade on the basis of world 
prices, found himself undercut by the hole and corner methods of the ‘switch’ 
market. 

These unsatisfactory experiences caused several South American countries to 
review their policies and to move towards multilateralism, first with the so-called 
‘Hague’ and ‘Paris’ Clubs dealing with Brazil and Argentina. There are other 
methods applying, for instance, to Chile and Paraguay. But the essentials ar 
the same. In theory, South American countries would accept a real world inter 
national price for their exports paid in foreign exchange freely usable at fine 
exchange rates: and as consumers they would exercise relatively free choic« 


From the United Kingdom point of view, our importers would buy on the basis 






of market prices without fear of being undercut through some devious practice 






elsewhere. United Kingdom exporters are no longer restricted by the limits 






set by a particular country’s earnings from trade with the sterling area alone 






Now, thanks to the creation of a large ‘pot’ of sterling and European exchange, 






freely interchangeable, a South American importer can plan his purchases over 






a period; while the United Kingdom exporter can plan his exports, and reason- 






ably take a long view of his market since he has access to a wider and steadie1 





flow of exchange. 





Greater trade opportunities exist than before the change in policies, although 





competition is fiercer. This seems to suit our exporters, for it is an encouraging 






fact that whereas the value of United Kingdom exports to the whole world had 






risen in 1957 by 14 per cent compared with 1955, United Kingdom exports to 





Latin America had risen over that period by 45 per cent. 





I also referred to credit terms. These are just as important as having the right 
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goods at the right price at the right time. A great deal of the possible business 
in Latin America, particularly in capital goods, is on deferred credit terms; 
and the present tendency is for the length of credit demanded to get longer. 
Some United Kingdom suppliers are in a strong position to give medium term 
credit from their own resources, and I am told that such credits add up to a very 
large figure. Basically, exporters in this country can obtain insurance on medium 
term credits on the same terms as our European competitors; and suppliers 
who cover the credit risk with the Export Credits Guarantee Department have 
the advantage that medium term credits so covered are eligible for bank advances 
without restriction: at the same time they get the benefit of a first rate intelligence 
service from the Department. From time to time, however, we get to know of 
some of our competitors giving longer terms of credit than would qualify for 
insurance under the Berne Union rules; also of credits for development projects 
in Latin America for a period of years beyond any term yet contemplated in 
this country. The Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to the situation in his 
Budget speech last week and so did the President of the Board of ‘l'rade on the 
same occasion. So | think that the British exporter to Latin America can be 
assured that he will not be at a disadvantage in the facilities for giving realistic 
and competitive credit terms. 

I began by saying that in order to get the expansion of trade we need 
for our own economic development we must concentrate on the most worth 
while overseas markets. 

We have seen that the economies of Latin America and of the United Kingdom 
are complementary. They are important to us as a source of supply of many of 
our requirements in foodstuffs, industrial materials and energy: we are important 
to them particularly as a provider of the capital equipment and the ‘know how’ 
they need for their development. We can both provide expanding markets for 
each other. 

We have also seen that the Latin American countries form one of the fastest- 
growing markets in the world. They can be long-term reliable trade partners 
alongside the Commonwealth and our Western European neighbours. ‘Vhey 
form an integral part of our free world. They have European traditions, and 
want to have closer cultural, scientific and economic ties with us. 

We in this country enjoy their special sympathy and regard for the part we 
played in the achievement and maintenance of their independence. We are also 
known for what we have contributed to their progress in the past in capital, 
initiative and experience; and British firms are renowned for their fair dealing, 
their reliability, and their observance of contracts entered into—people there 
still swear by ‘the word of an Englishman’. Let no one underestimate the value 


of this fund of goodwill, and of the prestige of our scientists and men in industry 


in nuclear power developments for peaceful purposes. 

There are increasing signs that the tide is flowing towards closer relationships 
between our country and Latin America. This can bring the greatest benefits 
to both of us if we go out and seize the opportunity. 
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APPENDIX 
UNITED KINGDOM TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 
£ Thousand 


U.K. EXPORTS AND 
U.K. IMPORTS 


AREA AND COUNTRY RE-EXPORTS 


1956 1957 1956 1957 
Dollar Countries ‘i ies 91,023 154,383 77,894 87,525 
Bolivia was me. dine 11,215 16,011 1,551 1,564 
Colombia _... acts = 1,654 4,382 7,962 6,74! 
Costa Rica ... ose iit 147 187 1,699 1,549 
Cuba si oe ee 15,571 25,869 8,308 8,117 
Dominican Republic oe 12,838 21,055 1,167 1,755 
Ecuador a a sits 772 765 2,427 > H<6 
El Salvador ... ne 1,197 736 1,493 1,409 
Guatemala ... — re 292 205 1,648 2,193 
Haiti ee wa we 119 452 1,02¢ 67 
Honduras (Republic) er 454 390 482 6 i 
Mexico nga Me ae 6,563 6,812 9,576 12,981 
Nicaragua ... ae ca 903 1,992 797 946 
Panama and Canal Zone .. 82 75 6.261 6,41 
Venezuela... ae "ae 39,217 75,451 33,502 39,934 
Non-dollary Countries ... ‘ak 179,746 191,338 58,009 78.2059 | 
Argentina... i a 91,616 107,973 17,63 33,149 
Brazil be is a 26,740 30,716 15,179 18,514 
Chile ise te} 30,927 25,392 5,306 6,975 
Paraguay... os sid 1,917 2,415 608 1,153 
Peru ... As ake As 16,680 14,123 14,053 10,598 
Uruguay i he Me 11,867 10,720 5,233 7,971 
ToraL LATIN AMERICA ai 270,769 345,721 135,903 165,884 
Ue, Saree ~ eas — 407,831 182,904 258,86: 258,598 
PORTUGUESE MONETARY AREA 19,959 20,290 32,803 35,567 
SPANISH MONETARY AREA _... 47,664 52,341 32,744 32,503 
OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES ... | 1,309,280 1,325,989 1,271,733 | 1,310,278 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH _... | 1,830,616 1,848,343 1,585,940 | 1,655,525 


GRAND 'TOTAI ae ..» | 3,886,120 4,075,588 3,317,983 2 4c8 26 











These statistics relate to merchandise trade: movements of gold coin and 
bullion, unrefined and partly-worked gold and notes and silver coin in current 
circulation are excluded. Exports are f.o.b., excluding purchase tax; imports 
are c.i.f., excluding Customs duties. 


Source: Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, 
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DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: For a number of reasons British exporters have tended to pay 
less attention to Latin American markets during the post-war than the pre-war 
years. Home demand has been very high, while British exports have found easier 
markets in the Commonwealth. These factors have become less marked over the 
last year and the lecturer was quite right in saying that there is a reappraisal of the 
importance of Latin America coming in the thinking of British industry. 

We also have a great deal to thank Mr. Krushchev for. He makes you think of the 
world as a whole, and he makes you consider which are safe places and which are not 
such safe places. He makes you think of the areas where, by virtue of geography and 
religion, they live in less danger of the Communist power than do other countries 
I have not the slightest doubt that that particular thought is in the minds of a very 
large number of people. That again, I think, is sound sense and natural. 

Looked at from the Board of Trade’s point of view, the real question of expansion 
in South America is very largely bound up with their ability to earn foreign exchange. 
It is all very well to say that South America is shortly going to have double the 
population of North America—I should believe that when I saw it—but as the lecturer 
said, what matters is the effective purchasing power. How can one find new ways of 
buying the products of South America? It is not easy. The obvious example is oil 
You see at once the difference between the South American country which has thrown 
its oil fields open to international development and the South American countries 
which have not done so. One is rich and the others are poor. But in this life people 
do not always want to be rich. Many have other ambitions, and it is a great mistake 
(as any politician will tell you) to believe that people are always moved by self- 
interest. They are not; they are very often stirred by finer motives—nationalistic 
or patriotic or what you like—and it is wrong to suppose that the world’s trade is 
arranged solely in terms of what would be most profitable. It is perfectly clear that 
if the other oilfields in South America were developed like the Venezualian oilfields, 
a totally different rate of progress would obtain throughout South America. But a 
sovereign state is a sovereign state, and it is not for us, who are very jealous of our own 
sovereignty, to tell others what to do. It is a fact that if one looks round and asks, 
“Where are you going to get a greatly improved balance of payments between Latin 
America and the rest of the world ?’, that is the obvious place to go; but it is not the 
place where the South American governments are prepared to go at present. 

The lecturer said that the prices charged for South American exports were all 
right in the sense that they were world prices. I wish that was true. I am sorry, Sir 
John, but it is not true. There are some very substantial commodities which I know 
Europe would buy on a great scale from South America if the prices were world 
prices. However, there again, it is not for us to do more than note the fact. If you do 
not want the East Africans to capture a very large slice of the coffee market, Brazilian 
coffee will have to be sold at world prices. 

I think South America is a wonderful place. I have only been there very little so 
far, but I am luckily going again next week. I entirely agree that in the long 
term there is practically nothing to touch South America and I entirely agree that 
the cultural side is tremendously important. The feeling that you have got there 
countries whose deepest traditions are the same as ours, the same as those of Europe, 
is a great bulwark of strength. Yet I should like to feel that the financing of the rate 
of development to match this growing population is going to be easier than it appears 
to be to-day, and that really does depend on an export policy in South America 
somewhat more in line with the world’s trade than it is at present. I say this in a 
perfectly objective manner as President of the Board of Trade. I want to see far more 
trade between this country and South America than we have now, and I have only 
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got one misgiving: where is the sterling coming from? If we could solve that problem, 
we could solve a very great deal. I have no doubt at all there is good will now in the 
City of London and in our manufacturing industries. Sir John said export credits 
were open to South America. Well, that is all right, but if you had to administer th« 
Export Credits Guarantee Department day by day you would know that, even there, 
there are difficulties, and we are very anxious that our credit cover should be as good 
as other people’s. On the other hand, we are not going to enter a race in lengthening 
the terms or generally making it easier. It would be very stupid for this country to 
do so. I do not know how the many businessmen here would regard the present 
conditions for export credits for South America. We have a very capable Advisory 
Council which gives me excellent advice, which I take, in regard to the differences 
between the South American countries. It is a great mistake to think we treat them 
all the same. The credit insurance terms available for some South American countries 
are very different from the terms available for others, and we should be very bad 
businessmen if that were not so. I do not propose to give you a league table or anything 
of that kind, but no doubt you know what | mean. But here is a great opportunity, 
and I should have thought that a very great deal could be done by those people 
(many of whom are here in this room) who have good friends in South America if 
they were a little bit franker in talking to them about the basic conditions of world 
trade. If they do, there are some quite simple rules. It is not a mystery. We have all 
done it in our day. You have either got to play the game according to world rules and 
get cash and credit, or you do not get so much; but it is sometimes personal talks of 
that kind—I have had a few myself—which are most likely to help in this business. 
However, I want to assure you that the Board of Trade is one hundred per cent 
behind expanding the exchange of goods and provisions of capital between South 
America and the United Kingdom. 


MR. P. K. SHAHANI: I should like to record my appreciation of the very informative 
paper I have heard this afternoon. It has been very lively, and I hope that the other 
papers in this series will be as well presented as Sir John’s. 

May I quote from this year’s annual report by the Chairman of a leading British 
Bank trading with Latin America? He said, ‘The chief danger is seen in the association 
of the overseas territories with the Common Market and the high common tariffs 
fixed against the imports of certain tropical agricultural products from outside 
countries. The result might, it is feared, be the diversion of European trade and 
investment away from Latin America to Africa.’ Is this not quite contrary to the 
substance of Sir John Taylor’s lecture ? 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think I should answer this. The threat to the South Americans, 
which was extremely ably presented by the leader of the Brazilian mission at Geneva 
to the General Agreement of Tariffs on ‘Trade, was in substance this: that at the 
last minute the six countries of the Common Market admitted the French overseas 
territories, and therefore the preferential rate (let us take coffee, because this is no 
doubt the commodity which interests South America most)—the preferential rate of 
16 per cent on coffee from French Colonies would be extended to the markets of 
Germany and Belgium in particular, which are large buyers of coffee. Therefore, 
said the Brazilian delegate, it would be more difficult for us to sell coffee in our 
traditional European market and it will definitely mean a stimulus to the production 
of coffee by our rivals in Africa. What are you going to do about that? To which, 
of course, the Six said they had not made up their minds. I then spoke on behalf of 
Her Majesty’s Colonies and said that some British colonies were in exactly the same 
boat as the South American producers of tropical products, and that therefore I would 
range myself entirely with them. So we fought the battle together. We do not yet 
know what precisely will be the result, but I have hopes that the preferential rate 
will be modified and that you will not get the margin of preference which the French 
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now grant to their colonies extended to the whole of the Six. In any case, if the 
integration takes place and is, as we hope and believe, successful, you will get a 
pretty rapid increase in the purchasing power of Europe, which will mean a con- 
siderably increased demand for commodities not produced in Europe. I do not 
myself think that the threat to Brazilian coffee, for example, from the Common 
Market is as serious as the threat to Brazilian coffee through their own pricing system. 


MR. JOHN G. BRIDGES, 0.B.E. (Director-General, British Travel and Holidays 
Association): I have listened to Sir John with tremendous interest and I am sure 
my Fellow members of the Society have enjoyed his able paper as much as I have 
We are very grateful to him. 

Sir John talked about invisible earnings from freights and insurance. He did not 
mention the fact that his own Council gives considerable support to the great invisible 
export of tourism by helping people when they come here, and assisting my own 
association. 

In 1956 we had 13,910 Latin American visitors. In 1957 we had 16,120, which 
represented a 16 per cent increase. That represented expenditure in this country of 
£2.4 million in the one year and approximately £3 million in 1957. Would Sir John 
agree with us that this particular industry (of tourism) can and should be developed 
to twice its present size, and at least begin to compete with the figures for, say, Italy, 
which in 1956 had 87,000 Latin American visitors? France had 60,000 and Spain 
had go,ooo. I am not surprised at all about Spain, but these differences should certainly 
make us think. 

THE LECTURER: I quite agree with what Mr. John Bridges has said, I am sure that 
our receipts from Latin American tourists will continue to grow, and become a most 
important source of ‘invisible’ earnings. 


SIR ARTHUR EVANS: Perhaps I may be permitted to address a question to the 


Chairman. I read in the Press the other day that the firm of Wimpey and Company 
had secured a contract for building plant in Brazil, worth £12 million; and it struck 
me that that must necessitate very close financing. I wonder if Sir David could tell 
us whether the Board of Trade, or any other department of Her Majesty’s Government 
played a part in granting those credit facilities ? 


THE CHAIRMAN: No, we did not. The money is to come from the International 
Bank. 


DR. T. J. ALDRIDGE (Director and Manager, Signalling Division, Westinghouse 
Brake and Signal Co. Ltd.): Sir John and Sir David emphasized the importance of 
Export Credit Systems, and Sir David naturally stressed the importance of running 
such facilities on a sound basis. From a businessman’s point of view, though, one 
has to take a great deal of risk to secure a market; one cannot add up one’s balance 
sheet every day, or even every year on every job, and make it balance; one has got 
to look to the future. Sir David himself stressed that South America is a wonderful 
potential market: it has certainly been a good market in the past; it is difficult at the 
present moment because of the payments situation which Sir David stressed. If, 
however, we continue to try to balance our Export Credit arrangements as at present, 
we are going to lose very much to the Americans, who are not so particular about 
this aspect; possibly they have a lot more money to play with. I feel, therefore, that 
the Export Credits should be handled a little less cautiously at the present moment, 
with an eye to the future. Does Sir John feel that, if the E.C.G.D. were a little more 
broadminded from the risk point of view at the present moment, that in the long run 
it would pay dividends from the commercial point of view, and increase the export 
trade in this country? 
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THE LECTURER: I think it very probably would and I know a lot of people would 
agree with you. But, of course, they are bound by their own rules. 


MR. C. B. NIXON (Leyland Motors): I want to support the last speaker, because 
we are exactly in that position to-day. We have been trading in the Argentine for 
some forty years and we consider that now there is a wonderful opportunity to enlarge 
our business there. I am not only disappointed with the Export Credits Department, 
but quite angry. We feel quite confident that they are wrong in not looking at this 
in a very much broader way than they are doing at the moment. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is your money, you know, which we are risking. The amount 
of medium term credit given to the Argentine is eight times what it was a year ago 
and it is really reaching the limit. One has to put some limit on these things. You 
have got to pay attention to the balance of payments forecast. Under Section One of 
the Export Guarantees Act our credit insurance transactions must take account of 
commercial risks, and we have very good advisers on those risks. There is another 
section of the Act under which, if for political reasons we like to risk your money 
we can. We could make political loans, but I do not see the case for it, over and above 
ordinary credit. Nobody would be more pleased than the Government if, over the 
next few years, it appears possible to finance a very much larger amount of medium 
term credit to the Argentine—and really the rate at which it has grown is pretty 
considerable. You cannot go on piling up these liabilities. You have to have some 
regard to the annual repayments, as you forecast them year after year, stretchin; 
up to the next seven years. I am very sorry if you have had a rebuff, but all I can sa 
is that, very many other people having got in first (that is not your fault; no doubt 
your business had not come to that point), there is outstanding now a total of liabilitic 
for the Argentine which is a very substantial figure. 


MR. A. S. PEACOCK (Babcock & Wilcox): I support the previous speakers on their 
attitude to E. C. G. D. generally, but wish to raise another question—that of interest 
rates charges on long term credits. Surely we are at a disadvantage in the export 
market by having to put up with the consequences of our domestic financial policy 
We have to quote 1 per cent above the prevailing Bank rate for eight or nine years 
or whatever period of time is being negotiated, and we find ourselves up against othe1 
countries prepared to accept lower rates of interest, and spread over long periods 
of time. From the Government’s point of view, could there not be some mechanisn 
whereby in certain selected cases exporters could have access to Post Office de posits, 
and compete for exports by quoting 1 per cent above the Post Office Bank rate 


THE CHAIRMAN: I hope not. I think this would be not only abhorrent to the Treasury 
but abhorrent to the Board of ‘Trade too! You cannot do that sort of thing without 
being put on the mat for subsidizing exports. Somebody would have to lose—the 
taxpayer—in order that you should get an export. There are many ways in which we 
could subsidize the export, if you are so minded, but we have all signed 
international agreements not to subsidize exports. There is no country in the world 
which would suffer more than this one, if we began to subsidize exports. We would 
be beaten at the game by all the others. It is much more important for us to create 
conditions as near perfect as we can—you never get them perfect, of course—where 
governmental subsidies are not paid to exporters, than to enter that race and see the 
whole thing slide first in one direction and then in another. What you are asking for 
is a differential interest rate, the loss on which is to be paid by the taxpayer. There 
is no one else who could pay it. The Government has to borrow. The bank is not 
going to lend money at a cheaper rate to you than it can lend it round the corner to 
somebody else. Therefore the Government has got to borrow on its Treasury Bills 
Why should we lend to you at a lower rate of interest than we have to pay the fellow 
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who takes up a Treasury Bill on a Friday morning? Unless, that is, | was to come out 
quite frankly and say, ‘We will subsidize exports and this is the way we are going 
to do it.” That would be a very big step in principle to take, and one which would 
have very rapid repercussions abroad. 


MR. PEACOCK: Do you suggest, then, that the Export/Import Bank is politically 
subsidized ? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Of course it is. 
MR. PEACOCK: Then we are losing. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Export/Import Bank is nothing like the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department, because it has its own money, and if you get money from the 
market at United States rates guaranteed by the United States Government you will 
get fairly cheap money compared to the money in the City of London at the moment 
But then they are a rich country. They have worked hard and made themselves rich, 
and they have got a lot of capital. The only way for us to compete with them is also 
to make ourselves rich and not spend too much on silly things, and have the capital 
ready to finance exports. 


MR. H. A. A. WHILE, M.B.E., T.D.: The United Steel Companies take a tremendous 
amount of interest in exports to the Central and South American countries. We have 
made many attempts in recent years to get in there. For various reasons we have been 
unsuccessful in some cases, and successful in others. One development which we have 
encountered, and which | think other manufacturers will be coming across, is that our 
competitors in Europe, and to some extent in the United States, are much better 
organized than Britain is (I speak now not of any particular industry but of Britain 
as a whole) in putting over to the customer their ‘know how’. I think we are very 
loosely organized in getting over the brilliance of our engineers and scientists to the 
customer abroad. We work, because we like it that way, through private firms and 
private individuals, and I say, long live that arrangement; it is flexible, it studies 
detailed requirements and it is generally very successful; but so many of these 
individuals have not the resources to deal with the concerted effort of such things 
as the S.N.C.F. A French State Railway Consortium is at the moment organized 
on a national basis to advise the World Bank on projects for railway development, 
and then to bring in the resources of the nation to provide all the ‘know how’ necessary 
to finish the project. I do not pretend to offer a solution to this development, which 
is a comparatively new one, but I think it is worth voicing the problem to you who 
are so interested in South America. That is a market where we are vulnerable, because 
it does need big thoughts, big organizations to put over engineering projects. The 
Wimpey’s contract was mentioned—that is splendid; but there are many others that 
we may lose if we do not organize ourselves in such a way that we can bring all the 
British ‘know how’ to bear on the problems. I have made more of a statement than 
a question, but I will ask, do you agree with me? 


THE LECTURER: Yes. Of course, we have the Economist Intelligence publication 
just out; and in addition you have got Michael Lubbock of the British and Latin 
American Chamber of Commerce, who has actually set up a Committee to study 
just that publicity. 


MR. J. P. FORD (Associated British Engineering Ltd.): Arising out of the last question 
is another: how far can we not only project our ‘know how’ in science and technology 
and so on, but also identify ourselves as much as possible with the Latin American 
countries as the French have done over recent years? They have taken much trouble 
in sending Frenchmen to every country in Latin America, in having Frenchmen 
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present at every gathering to give lectures or to address meetings. ‘hat brings up 
the question of education: whether we, as a nation, are in a position to finance British 
professors in Latin American universities. At the moment it is left really to the good 
offices of those individual manufacturers in this country who are interested in seeing 
these Latin American countries develop, and who are willing themselves to endow 
chairs in Latin American universities. May I ask Sir David one question? Is there 
any government fund which could be used for this purpose of education, so that we 
progressively spend as much as we can afford by having more and more professors, 
and other teachers, teaching English in Latin America? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Well a very large proportion of the British Council’s Vote is now 
spent on education of one kind or another. There are also the Chambers of Commerce 
there. I think the Chamber of Commerce has a very good students’ scheme 

When I was in Mexico the other day there was a clear demand for British engineer- 
ing firms to take apprentices, and I told the Minister of Economy that if 
he would reduce the demand to a real statement of requirements—machine tools, 
I think, was what he had in mind—we would do our best to help through the Machine 
Tool Trades Association. 


MR. FORD: | spoke primarily because recent reports I have had from friends concern 
the increasing activity of the French. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I quite agree, but you really have to remember that the world is 
a big place! If you went to India and Australia, you would hardly find the French 
doing anything. It is a hard thing to say, but that is the truth of the business 

When I was Minister of Education, I tried very hard to include in a plan for the 
expansion of technical colleges a considerable number of places for extra students 
from abroad. Having done that, the next thing I knew was that the Indonesians and 
two of the Middle East countries had asked for the lot! The scale of this international 
education is really formidable at the moment. I am frightened that the Russians 
might be able to offer twenty or thirty thousand places—it is very serious, because 
these people will go somewhere. I think we must look at the world as a whole. The 
British Council has been very unpopular, you know, and I think wrongly. They do 
very good solid work, and deserve general support. If you think that is true then I 
think you ought to bring your influence to bear, because we have a very rough time 
whenever we try to increase the Vote of the British Council. 


MR. JOHN ADAMS: I am a schoolmaster, and was once in Uruguay in the service 
of the British Council. Could more influence be brought upon local education 
authorities and headmasters to realize the importance of the combination of Spanish 
teaching combined with technological and scientific studies in schools? I think 
perhaps that headmasters do not realize how many good openings there are in industry, 
particularly for sixth-formers who never get to university but who are often very 
able people. At the present moment it is very difficult to get into a university, 
particularly when changes in National Service are increasing the number of applicants 
I do believe, Sir, that if organizations such as those some of the gentlemen here are 
concerned with could make this apparent to headmasters, they would have many 
more pupils doing Spanish in combination with technological and scientific studies. 

I should like to underline what has been said about the importance of English 
people going to Latin America being interested in the culture of these countries. 
I think that sometimes we do lose to French, Italian, Scandinavian, German, and 
also Canadian competitors in trade because they have paid Latin Americans the 
compliment of finding out about their culture and civilization. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I should like to ask you to signify your thanks to Sir John Taylor. 


/ 
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We have had a very enjoyable and stimulating afternoon, and it is very good of him 
to have taken so much trouble. He has certainly enlightened us on many things. 


The vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation. 


SIR HAROLD SAUNDERS (A Member of Council of the Society): This Society 
is fortunate not only in its lecturers but also in its chairmen. It is generally thought, 
I believe, that the President of the Board of Trade has one of the most onerous 
assignments in the Government. I may be prejudiced, perhaps, because I served for 
over forty years in that Department. We are happy to see Sir David here to-day 
We hope you have enjoyed yourself, Sir, and we hope you will take your homework 
with you on your visit to South America! I beg to propose a very warm vote of thanks 
to Sir David for coming here this afternoon and presiding over our meeting. 


THE RT. HONBLE. LORD SEMPILL, A.F.C.: I count it an honour to second this vote 
of thanks. Like many here, I am concerned with engineering developments in at 
least two of the countries we have been told about in such vivid outlines. I would be 
voicing the opinion of all who have been to South America when I say that we are 
in complete agreement with all Sir David has said, and are grateful for his lead. 
There is no more approachable Minister of the Crown than the President of the 
Board of Trade. He will always give you a hearing and you are likely to find that 
within the course of a week or two he has been to the country concerned and 
stimulated the business in question. 

This is a great example to us all, and we should follow his advice, or may I say 
directive, and give increased support to the splendid work that is being done by 
Sir John Taylor through the Hispanic Council. 

I second the vote of thanks with enthusiasm. 


The vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclamation, and the meeting 
then ended. 
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Il. TRADE WITH THE COMMONWEALTH 
by 
G. S. DUNNETT, C.M.G., O.B.E., 


Secretary, Commonwealth Economic Committee, 


read to the Soctety on Wednesday, 30th April, 1958, 


with Sir Patrick Hannon, Vice-President, Empire 


Industries Association, in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am very much honoured to preside over this meeting. In our 
imperial trade relationships we are facing a whole series of difficult problems, and 
I think it is very fitting that a Society which occupies so prominent a place in our 
social and economic life, and in our culture, should afford us this opportunity of 
hearing a discourse from Mr. Dunnett, and of discussing it. 

In opening these proceedings I cannot do better than refer to the striking speech 
made last night by the Prime Minister at the Royal Academy Banquet. He said we 
were entering upon a new era of industrial reconstruction. His actual words were, 
“We are crossing the threshold of a second Industrial Revolution; and in the process 
of that period the relations between the mother country and the Dominions and the 
Colonial Empire, in fact the whole sphere of Commonwealth relations, must be 
constantly before our minds’. This morning there was published a very interesting 
report from the Colonial Development Corporation, of which my old friend Lord 
Reith is the Director, and I am sure that the theme embodied in the text of that 
voluminous but at the same time constantly constructive report will find an equal 
response in this country concerning the expansion of our Empire Trade. Since its 
foundation the Dollar Exports Council has made a great effort to bring the trade of 
the Colonial Empire to the notice of the people of this country, and chiefly to those 
people engaged in the productive enterprises of the nation. ‘The Dollar Exports 
Council has done very valuable work for our export trade to our Commonwealth 
(I was one of its founders and am still a member.) Then we have recently had a very 
remarkable development which I am sure will have affected Mr. Dunnett’s point of 
view: a delegation from the Canadian people engaged in industry, who visited this 
country, comprising Members of Parliament and leading industrialists. We are 
responding to that by sending a delegation from the Dollar Exports Council led by 
that vigorous and dynamic personality, Sir William Rootes, to examine the possibilities 
of the expansion of British trade in Canada. The Colonial Office publishes each year 
an economic survey of the Colonial Empire which I am pretty certain all of you will 
have read. These gentlemen engaged in matters concerned with the progress of 
trade must have read it with satisfaction. I am very glad to acknowledge here the 
valuable work done in the sphere of economic and social development by Sir 
William McLean of the Colonial Office Information Department. I must also pay 
testimony to Sir Edward Crowe, whom I am so glad to see here this afternoon and 
who has always been interested in the development and expansion of imperial trade 
I am sure he will acknowledge that the work done by Sir William MacTaggart is 
of very great value to the industrial community of this country. Then we have the 
Institute of Export, of which I was President for many years. We have the Federation 
of British Industries, still deeply concerned with the expansion of our export trade, 
and the National Union of Manufacturers and various other national institutions. 
I only mention these facts for you to note them, and for Mr. Dunnett to expand his 
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theme this afternoon of commending to your consideration constructive policy and 
(on the part of everyone of us) individual effort bending to the development, th« 
expansion and the abiding prosperity of our Commonwealth trade. 


The following paper was then read: 
THRE PAPER 


British trade with the rest of the Commonwealth involves the flow of goods 
between countries scattered throughout the world. The geographical fact of 
world-wide dispersion as well as the widely differing stages of economic develop- 
ment reached by Commonwealth countries, together produce a complex picture 
and one that is certainly not static. I propose to confine myself to noting the 
extent and some of the main features of the trade and to drawing attention to 
certain developments of recent years which seem to me to be significant and 
which may have a bearing for the future. 

The Commonwealth’s own special characteristics tend to be taken for 
granted. We know, of course, that this free association of sovereign nations 
together with their dependencies, covers a quarter of the globe and contains 
about a quarter of the world’s population. It also provides a quarter of the 
world’s trade. Historically, the British association, and the part played by 
British capital and British manpower in the past, helped to mould the 
shape of economic development and the pattern of trade. ‘To-day, the urgent 
desire is for capital from all sources to enable Commonwealth countries to 
push ahead with development; and British capital is still playing a pro- 


minent part, even though many countries now find the bulk of their capital 
from their domestic sources. British people, with their technical skills, have 
continued to move overseas. In the sphere of trade, the countries of the 


Commonwealth grant one another certain tariff concessions, although in recent 
years the effect of the mutual preferences embodied in the Ottawa Agre« 
ments has tended to decline and their scope has been reduced. Finally, the 
fact that all countries of the Commonwealth except Canada are members of the 
Sterling Area and participate in its common financial arrangements is itself a 
factor influencing the trade pattern. 

The Commonwealth, including the United Kingdom, accounts for fully 
a quarter of total world exports and about 30 per cent of world imports. By way 
of comparison, these proportions are rather less than for Western Europe 
(Continental non-sterling O.E.E.C. countries), which provides rather over 
30 per cent of world exports and takes over a third of the imports, but they are 
greater than the share of the United States, with a fifth of the export total and 
about a seventh of the imports. The Commonwealth, in the United Kingdom 
and Canada, has the second and fourth largest trading nations and, in Canada 
and New Zealand, the two countries with the highest value of external trade 
per head of population. The trade of Commonwealth countries as a whole has 
risen greatly. In the past few years, world trade has risen faster and the Common- 
wealth share has tended to fall. It is not very different from what it was just before 
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the war. In contrast, the share of the United States is greater than it was, while 
Western Europe has not regained its pre-war position. 

Between two-fifths and one-half of total Commonwealth trade takes place 
between Commonwealth countries themselves, and the largest part represents 
trade between the United Kingdom and the rest of the Commonwealth. The 
United Kingdom finds a market in the Commonwealth for nearly half its total 
exports and takes nearly half its total imports from these countries. 

Because the nations of the Commonwealth live by trade, world economic 
conditions have a direct impact upon them. I have no wish to weary you with 
a recital of the ups and downs of the past few years and need only remind you 
of their broad effect. Their immediate post-war background was in part an out- 
come of the war: a great increase in the industrial potential of the United States, 
that country’s greater réle as a source of supplies needed by other countries, 
and the re-shaping of the United Kingdom’s trading relationships with the 
rest of the world. 

Taking 1950 as my starting point, the industrial expansion in the United 
States and the subsequent upsurge in Europe led to a strong demand for the 
raw materials of the Commonwealth: metals, wool, jute, rubber; and later, 
for tropical products such as tea, coffee and cocoa. As a result, prices of these 
traditionally volatile commodities tended to rise relatively faster than did 
prices in general. Price movements for particular commodities varied greatly 
in extent and timing and their effect on Commonwealth countries varied also. 
In general, the terms of trade in the early years were rather in favour of the 
primary producing countries; many Commonwealth countries were enabled 
through their improved export earnings to finance much of their rapid develop- 
ment from their own resources. More recently, the rate of industrial expansion 
has slowed down or, in some cases, even bene reversed. Commodity prices have 
fallen, again with important exceptions, and the terms of trade have moved 


against several primary producing countries; that is, in favour of the United 


Kingdom and against some other Commonwealth countries. Some have 
re-introduced import restrictions or tightened them. 

In many overseas Commonwealth countries the high rate of industrial growth 
has already had some effects on the structure of their trade and may be expected 
to influence it still more. The trend towards increased industrialization has, of 
course, been going on for a long time. Partly it is based on the development of 
natural resources, especially minerals. Mineral development is an old story in 
many Commonwealth countries, but the post-war advance has been on a larger 
scale and more widespread. The extent and nature of this advance and the part 
it has played in international trade, is brought out in the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee’s recent Report on Raw Materials', which shows also 
how abundant are the mineral resources of the Commonwealth. In recent years 
the tempo of industrial expansion everywhere has accelerated, under the stimulus 
of rising popluations, whilst in some countries the labour force engaged in 
agriculture has been falling. The growth of manufacturing industry is likely 
to continue as countries seek to broaden the basis of their economies and, among 
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other things, to correct deficits in their balance of payments. In Canada, with 


a rise in population of four million in the last ten years—partly as a result of 
immigration—the expansion of manufacturing industry has been remarkable 
Economic expansion in Australia, where the population has risen by two million 
in ten years, and in South Africa, has been particularly fast in secondary 
industries. In India and Pakistan and many other relatively underdeveloped 
countries manufacturing industry has made rapid strides and is a feature of their 
development plans. Expanded manufacture in Commonwealth countries is 
part of a change in the pattern of consumption of raw materials, as is noted in 
the Report! I have just mentioned. This shows that while the United Kingdom 
has remained by far the largest Commonwealth consumer of raw materials, 
the other Commonwealth countries have come to account for higher, in some 
cases much higher, proportions of Commonwealth consumption than they did 
before the war. 


PROPORTIONAL ANALYSIS OF COMMONWEALTH CONSUMPTION OF SOME IMPORTANT 
RAW MATERIALS* 


(per cent of Commonwealth total) 


Other Commonwealth 


United Kingdom 
countries 


Average Average Average Averag 
1935-7T 1949-55 1935-77 1949-55 


Steel ... out ous 65 35 
Primary copper oe 78 22 
Primary zinc ... ot 76 24 
Primary lead ... ae 86 14 
Primary aluminium ... 84 16 
Primary tin ... ies 74 26 
Asbestos i ee 66 34 
Sulphur —_ ie 46 47 54 
oO ae —- om 70 62 30 
Petroleum... ais 44 32 56 
Woodpulp _.... “ 32 22 68 
Natural rubber es 64 63 36 
Cotton a9 ee 48 27 52 
pute «a ada tia 12 9 88 
Wool ... wr ia 84 78 16 


ox] w sl 


N 


* Industrial timber is not shown because pre-war data are not available 
+ The pre-war periods differ in some cases slightly from those shown in the headings 


It is scarcely surprising under these circumstances that exports should be 
tending to take relatively more advanced forms—metals instead of ores, woodpulp 
instead of pulp wood, textiles instead of raw fibres. By 1955 one-third of the 
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Commonwealth’s steel was produced outside the United Kingdom; Canada, 
Australia, India, South Africa and Rhodesia have developed exports of steel, 
though they remain net importers. Again, when economies are expanding rapidly 
the demand for machinery and equipment is heavy and, in the main, these have 
to be imported. A feature of current development in Commonwealth countries 
is the number of large-scale projects designed to improve communications, or 
to supply hydro-electric energy and so provide the basis for future economic 
expansion. Thus the tendency for capital equipment to assume increasing 
importance in the imports of some countries has been accentuated. 

If industrial growth is the most prominent feature of the post-war period, 
the new agricultural revolution, to which it has contributed, has been getting 
into its stride. It may be only beginning in some countries, and weather plays 
havoc with short-term movements, but all are in it. The output of agriculture 
has been rising throughout the Commonwealth. Under generally favourable 
economic conditions, farmers have been able to take increasing advantage of 
technological advances, to extend greatly the usage of fertilizers, to adopt 
mechanized methods of cultivation, control pests, improve their seeds and 
their pastures. ‘The result is seen in increased average yields of crops, of milk 
per cow, or weights of wool fleeces. Thus Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa have been enabled to meet many of the food needs of their growing 
populations and maintain or increase the exports of various food products. In 
Canada this is true for grains and some other commodities, although the domestic 
market is now overwhelmingly the most important for meat and dairy products 
In India, where the output has in fact increased appreciably, and in Pakistan and 
Ceylon, the problem is of a different kind and the expansion of agricultural! 
production and food consumption is basic to economic development; it involves, 
among other things, major schemes of irrigation and land reclamation. The 
drive to increase the agricultural output has recently been intensified in all o! 
them, in part because bad harvests necessitated the import of food grains on a 
large scale, adding to the strain on the balance of payments. In still other coun- 
tries (the Rhodesian Federation and many Coloinal territories, for example), 
the aim is to increase the output and widen the range of agricultural production 
to meet growing domestic needs or to supply neighbouring markets; at the same 
time to improve the quality of the basic export crops on which they rely so heavily. 
The official reports indicate a good degree of success. Against this general back 
ground we may examine the course of the United Kingdom’s trade with the 
Commonwealth. 

Between 1950 and 1957 total domesic exports from the United Kingdom to 
all destinations rose from under £2,200 million to £3,300 million. In the same 
period exports to Commonwealth countries increased from {£1,050 million to 
£1,500 million—to be more precise, by £468 million. The share of the Common- 
wealth in total United Kingdom exports tended to decline: it reached its peak 
of over 50 per cent in 1951 and was maintained at very nearly that level in the 
three following years, when exports as a whole remained relatively stable. But 


in the renewed expansion from 1954 onwards, exports to Western Europe, the 
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United States and other countries went ahead more quickly; the proportion sent 
to the Commonwealth declined to 46 per cent in 1957, probably not very different 
from the pre-war proportion. It is of interest to note? that the pattern has tended 
to change since the middle of last year, with a downward movement in shipment 
to the industrialized areas, especially O.E.E.C., and an increase in those to the 
rest of the world, including the Commonwealth. 

In the post-war period as a whole Australia has been the United Kingdom's 
largest single market in the Commonwealth and, indeed, in the world, although 
in the past two years the United States has taken as much. The annual value of 
United Kingdom exports to Australia has varied between {£200 million and 
£300 million; and in one year, 1951, it exceeded the higher figure. Taken 
together, however, the Colonial territories have provided a market for United 
Kingdom goods that has grown to over £300 million a year. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(£ million) 


1951 1952 1953 1956 





Canada its wat 132 141 178 
Australia aba aso | “@g6| gag 213. 278 | 284) 240 
New Zealand... sal 86 III 100 126 139 127 
Union of South Africa = 121 165 158 156| 167 154 
Federation of Rhodesia 

_ and Nyasalan ee! 33 41 49 48 54 48 

| India ne vis 97 115 130 | 168 
Pakistan oat —. or 46 56 33 46 37 33 
Ceylon i wii 17 24 26 24 19 22 26 
Ghana ve me ee 30 36 37 34 39 39 


| Federation of Malay: 24 40 41 33 31 35 40 38 
Other Commonwealth 229 290 350 354 332 367 395 406 





| Total Commonwealth 1,054 1,323 1,280 | 1,273 1,317 | 1,415 1,458 1,522 





Irish Republic ae 87 97 89 93 101 108 103 103 


U.S.A. on ale 114| 137 146 | 159; 149] 183) 243% 244° 
Western Europet .... 515 580 601 | 650 674) #707 += 791 827 


| Other countries ne 404 445 468 407 433 492 577 629 





| Total all countries ... 2,174 2,582 2,584 2,582 2,674 2,905 3,172 3,325 


* Including repayment of silver bullion to the U.S. Government (£22 million in 1956 
and £7 million in 1957). 
+ Non-sterling Continental O.E.E.C. countries. 





On the import side also, marked changes have taken place. Total imports 
into the United Kingdom increased in value from £2,600 million in 1950 to 
nearly £4,100 million in 1957, exceeding the previous highest figure recorded 
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in 1951. Those from the Commonwealth rose from {£1,100 million in 1950 to 
nearly £1,800 million in 1955 and were about {50 million less last year. ‘The 
share of the Commonwealth in this trade was roughly the same, 43 per cent, 
in both 1950 and 1957 and greater than before the war. It had, however, been 
higher in some other recent years, reaching a peak of 49 per cent in 1953 and 
declining continuously thereafter. At the same time the value of imports from 
certain other areas, including Western Europe and the United States, was rising 
at a relatively fast rate. 

The picture of a rapid early rise in the value of Commonwealth imports and 
the relatively stable flow in later years conceals some considerable year to year 
fluctuations for the separate countries. In part they represent variations in the 
volume of supplies and in part the price fluctuations to which I have already 
referred. Canada, as before the war, again ranks as the largest Commonwealth 
source of United Kingdom imports, and the annual figure of {300 to £350 million 
has been exceeded only by the United States. Imports from Australia have 
fluctuated between about £220 and nearly £300 million. The figures for New 
Zealand show a rising trend to about £200 million, but fell slightly last year; 
those for India have been in the neighbourhood of £150 million. Imports from 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland have risen remarkably to over 
£100 million, although the fall in copper prices brought them below that level 
last year. The fairly steady growth to nearly £100 million in imports from the 
Union of South Africa takes no account of gold or uranium. At a lower level 
imports from Ceylon, Malaya, Pakistan and Ghana show annual variations 
within the {25 to {50 million range each. Imports from Colonial territories 
taken together have been running at some £300 million a year and from Nigeria 
alone have been as high as £100 million. Oil from the Persian Gulf Protected 
States adds an additional £150 million to the Commonwealth total. 

An examination of the character of the trade serves to throw some light on the 
country figures. The view that the United Kingdom provides the rest of the 
Commonwealth with manufactures and draws on them for food and the basic 
materials of industry no doubt very broadly represents the general pattern, for 
the economy of the United Kingdom is largely complementary to that of most 
other Commonwealth countries. 

The share of all manufactured goods has remained relatively constant in 
recent years at rather over four-fifths of total United Kingdom exports. The 
high level of investment, assisted by new inventions and techniques, has affected 


some radical changes in the industrial pattern. ‘In all this’, as it was recently 
stated in succinct terms, 


the re-shaping of our export effort has been a decisive factor. The total volume 
of exports is now twice what it was pre-war and over a quarter of the ‘nation’s 
output is shipped abroad. All engineering together now provides nearly half 
the expanded total compared with just over a quarter pre-war. Our share in 
world trade in electrical machinery and apparatus has risen from a tenth to 
over a quarter, passenger cars from a sixth to over a quarter, and tractors from 
a twentieth to over a quarter. The rdle of new exports, such as diesel engines 
and locomotives, earth-moving equipment, refined petroleum, plastic materials 
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and anti-biotics, has become more important year by year. We have retained 

our big lead in the woollen and worsted trade and continue to supply about 

half the world’s market; but the contribution of textiles to our total exports 

of manufactures has fallen from 31 to 13 per cent... . 

How have exports to the Commonwealth, the United Kingdom’s main 
market, fared in these developments? There is plenty of evidence that the 
Commonwealth has been eager to take the products of the new age, as of the 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(£ million) 


195° | 1951 | 1952 5 1956 1957 





| 
Canada .| 180 | | 320 348 
Australia eee soe | Baz | 227 236 
New Zealand... pas 134 | 165 166 197 
Union of South Africa | 48 60 64 72 84 80 g! 
Federation of Rhodesia | 

and Nyasaland... | = 43 61 83 82 86 101 108 
India i eas 98 153 115 113 148 159 141 
Pakistan eal oe 26 40 29 31 26 28 23 
Ceylon he on 28 44 35 31 40 42 39 
Ghana Fe wet 19 26 24 28 31 29 17 
Federation of Malaya | 37 92 60 34 28 48 43 
Other Commonwealth | 282 472 511 487 503 513 498 





Total Commonwealth | 1,117 1,627 | 1,634 1,648 1,631 1,788 1,741 





| Irish Republic eo ee, 9g! 105 | 103 97 90 
U.S.A. i we | 212 | 380] 315 | 253 282/ 420 408 483 
Western Europe* ... | 570} 884 762 8692 738 870 893 g1o 
Other countries vce |, OOS 941 | 675 645 620 | 706 754 835 


Total all countries... | 2,607 3,902 | 3,477 3,343 3,374 3,881 3,886 4,076 
| 


* Non-sterling Continental O.E.E.C, countries, 


old. Changes in the classification of the trade returns, however, make analysis 
a very complex task. Fully comparable figures are available from 1952, and 
in this short period of five years many of the most pronounced changes had 
already worked themselves out. The figures, considered in broad divisions, do 
show some interesting features. Between 1952 and 1957 exports of all manu- 
factures rose by over {600 million in value, those to the Commonwealth by about 
£230 million, and the Commonwealth share of the total dropped from 53 to 
49 per cent. For electrical machinery and apparatus, which is affected by the 
timing of big hydro-electric projects, the Commonwealth proportion is high, 
about three-fifths, and represented £130 million in 1957. Exports of other 
machinery and vehicles and parts, now the two most important groups of 
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exports, rose appreciably to be worth over £500 million each, with about half 
this amount going to the Commonwealth. While the Commonwealth share was 
fully maintained or even increased for vehicles it tended to decline for those of 
other machinery, as it did for metals and metal manufactures, of which the 
Commonwealth took {£230 million last year. Exports of chemicals rose rapidly 
in this period, but less rapidly to the Commonwealth, which took {£120 million 
in 1957, than to the rest of the world. The textile group, on the other hand, 
showed an absolute decline in total exports. This fall, almost entirely in the 
cotton trade, was associated with world conditions, including the growing 
manufacture of cotton textiles in cotton-growing countries of the Commonwealth 
and elsewhere. For the textile group as a whole, the share of the Commonwealth 
in United Kingdom exports had by 1957 fallen to {£150 million, or little over 
one half. 

The general pattern of the United Kingdom’s import trade, also, has altered 
The changes are associated in part with the expanded output of domestic 
agriculture as well as with the increase in industrial production and its new 
shape. ‘The proportion of food in total imports has tended to fall, Food, beverages 
and tobacco represented nearly one-half of total imports by value in 1938 and 
under two-fifths in recent years. The group of so-called basic materials, including 
wood and woodpulp, fibres, hides and skins, the ores of metals and so on, is 
responsible for nearly a third and may not have altered greatly. For both these 
groups the Commonwealth is the source of supply for approximately one half. 
The spectacular rise in petroleum imports has brought their share to 10 per cent, 
two-fifths from the Commonwealth. The total of manufactured goods has risen 
to nearly a quarter and the Commonwealth provides about 30 per cent. This 
group, however, consists, as to about two-thirds in value, of goods in a semi 
processed state or which otherwise are raw materials for British industry, Here 
the Commonwealth proportion is higher; for non-ferrous base metals, the largest 
item, it is 70 per cent. 

All groups have been imported in greater volume since 1950, the food group 
bv nearly a quarter and basic materials by less than 10 per cent. But the rise has 
been greater for manufactured goods as a whole (nearly 60 per cent), and 
relatively much larger for finished manufactured goods, although their share 
of the import bill is comparatively small. 

When we think of imports from the Commonwealth we usually have in mind 
the staples of everyday life: Canadian wheat, Australian and South African 
wool, Indian or Ceylon tea, New Zealand butter, Ghana cocoa, Rhodesian 
tobacco. For the foods and many of the raw materials, Britain is the world’s 
biggest importer. How have they, or we, fared in this age? Since the early 1950s, 
when the Commonwealth provided an unusually high proportion of the smaller 
total imports, many causes have contributed to a change in the pattern of the 
trade: dismantling of wartime controls, the termination of many bulk purchase 
contracts, the end of food rationing, European liberalization, and the easing of 
restrictions on dollar imports which had been imposed for balance of payments 
reasons. The general effect has been to widen the range of alternative sources 
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of supply open to importers and, in some cases, to enable exporting countries 
to expand their markets elsewhere. 

It is not possible to consider each specific commodity: each has been subject 
to its own supply and demand forces. Some are bought predominantly or solely 
from the Commonwealth: tea, cocoa, oilseeds, jute, rubber, wool, aluminium 
are examples. They are all commodities in world trade. As compared with the 
situation before the war, this market is taking more Commonwealth tea and 
oilseeds but perhaps less cocoa. Total imports of wheat and other grain are 
less, but there is more from the Commonwealth. For meat and dairy products, 
the United Kingdom is much the most important market, and some decline 
from its earlier heights in the Commonwealth proportion for beef and, more 
recently, for butter, is partly a reflection of expanding total supplies; the pre- 
war level of imports has not been regained, but the Commonwealth share is 
higher. Commonwealth supplies of coffee, sugar and tobacco show particularly 
striking increases since before the war. 

Among important raw materials, retained imports of wool, 80 per cent from 
the Commonwealth, are now slightly greater than pre-war, but those of jute have 
tended to decline. In the case of raw cotton the use of substitutes and the 
admixture of synthetic fibres, as well as the decline in the cotton industry, are 
seen in a level of imports well below those of pre-war: the Commonwealth 
proportion is about a fifth. Economies in use and the substitution of other 
materials have likewise reduced the import of wood and timber: the proportion 
from the Commonwealth, at about a quarter, being slightly higher than before 
the war because more hardwood has come from the Colonies. On the other hand, 
imports of natural rubber, between 80 and go per cent from the Commonwealth, 
are considerably greater than they were before the war. Similarly, the Common- 
wealth share of the increased supplies of copper has risen to about two-thirds, 
and the greatly expanded imports of aluminium are predominantly of 
Commonwealth origin. 

Generally, then, though the experience of the past few years has not been 
uniform, the Commonwealth has maintained or increased its share of the market 
for these essentials since before the war, and supplies from Colonial territories 
show some big advances. The merchant adventurers are still with us, though 
they may often call themselves marketing boards. 

Finally, let us glance briefly at the obverse of the medal—the position of the 
United Kingdom in the trade of other Commonwealth countries. 

For all of them except Canada the United Kingdom has remained their 
biggest single market and their chief source of imports. The proportion varies 
very considerably. ‘Taking exports first, New Zealand and the Rhodesian 
Federation send respectively about two-thirds and 50-60 per cent of all exports 
to the United Kingdom. The proportion is about a third for Australia, South 
Africa, India, Ceylon and Ghana, and it is between 15 and 20 per cent for 
Canada, Pakistan and Malaya (including Singapore). ‘The Colonies taken together 
send more than a quarter of their exports to the United Kingdom, but the 
position for separate territories, of course, shows very marked differences. 
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In comparison with those obtaining before the war, these proportions show 
some noteworthy changes. Commonwealth countries have increased their total 
exports, in some cases to a marked degree, and the pattern, for many, is more 
diverse than it was. Exports, often, have increased more quickly than United 
Kingdom imports. Thus the proportion of total exports sent to the United King- 
dom from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Ceylon is 
smaller than it was before the war. On the other hand, the United Kingdom 
seems to have maintained or increased its relative position as a market for some 
others and for the Colonial territories generally. 

On the import side the position is rather different and, relatively, there has been 
less change. New Zealand takes more than half of its total imports from the 
United Kingdom and Ghana rather less; Australia and the Rhodesian Federation 
about two-fifths, South Africa one-third, India and the Colonies a quarter each, 
Ceylon a fifth, and Pakistan and Malaya a rather smaller proportion, Apart 
from the much smaller proportion of Canada’s imports taken from this country, 
now under ro per cent, the relative position of the United Kingdom in the 
bigger import trade of Commonwealth countries may not be greatly different 
from what it was before the war. 

Some of the changes represent increased trade between Commonwealth 
countries themselves, a trade that has been growing over a long period. Australia 
is selling more to New Zealand, Rhodesia buys a third of its imports from 
South Africa. The United States, of course, figures to a greater extent than before 
the war in the trade of most Commonwealth countries, though of Canada in 
particular. But in the past few years, when annual fluctuations have been wide, 
the feature common to many is the revival of trade with Western Europe, 
Germany in particular, and, for a number, an increase in trade with Japan. 

Canada’s close proximity to the United States has influenced the distribution 
of trade, and has helped to influence its structure. Canada has been developing 
its great natural resources at a remarkable rate, and the part played by American 
capital is reflected in the cross-border trade. The United Kingdom's share of 
Canadian trade has dropped by fully half since before the war, to about 17 per 
cent for the shipments that come here, and to about g per cent for imports. 
These percentages must, however, be related to the marked increase in Canadian 
exports and, even more, in imports. They give point also to the preseni 
drive to increase the trade between the two countries. 

The developments in other Commonwealth countries, as I have said, are 
beginning to be reflected in a wider range of exports, although most of them 
rely on the traditional goods for the bulk of their export earnings. Australia’s 
shipments of metals are rising fast, but wool still accounts for half of the value 
of all exports, and fluctuations in its supply and price greatly influence the 
annual value of all exports; they largely determine the supply of goods that can 
be imported. Wool is important to South Africa, too, but other farm products 
are expanding and uranium is now a considerable export item. Tea and textiles 
make up well over half of India’s exports. ‘The dependence of some other coun- 
tries on a few export items is even more marked: Pakistan, 80 per cent from 
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fibres, jute goods and tea; New Zealand, go per cent from wool, meat and 
dairy products; Rhodesia, 80 per cent from copper and tobacco; Ghana, over 
two-thirds from cocoa; Malaya, four-fifths from rubber and tin. Nearly all 
Ceylon’s exports are tea, rubber and coconut products. It is not difficult to 


appreciate the influence of external forces, the search for world markets and the 


urge to broaden the basis of economies. 

The picture is complex and certainly not static: this is what we would expect 
in a dynamic Commonwealth. If I have concentrated on a comparatively short 
recent period, it is because the economies of Commonwealth countries and 
their trade were being influenced by some pretty rapid adjustments in the 
outside world. It would, however, be unwise to try to draw firm conclusions 
from these year to year movements. Commonwealth trade has known many 
larger fluctuations in its past century of growth. But it is relevant that in these 
last few years the United Kingdom's trade with the rest of the Commonwealth 
has attained record heights. And, on average, the share of the Commonwealth 
in United Kingdom exports and imports has been greater than before the war. 
Commonwealth trade to-day has leapt ahead from the spirit and inventions of 
Britain’s first industrial revolution. It will be interesting to see the form it will 
take from the new industrial and agricultural revolutions in the whole 
Commonwealth. 

Clearly there are possibilities for further expansion. Commonwealth develop 
ment is the aim of all member countries. The part played by the United Kingdom 
in promoting this development, directly and in association with its fellow- 
members, is itself a factor favourable to growth. Commercial and financial ties 
are strong. Under competitive conditions, possibly becoming more competitive, 
changes in Britain’s industrial structure are of a kind suited to meet the type of 
demand characteristic of developing countries. ‘Io these countries as exporters, 
the experience of recent years shows that a high level of economic activity in 
the United Kingdom, and in the world at large, is of first importance. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: You have had a very comprehensive discourse from Mr. Dunnett 
Everybody realizes the extent to which the continued employment of our people in 
this country is dependent upon the steady maintenance of our competitive power 
in markets abroad, and particularly in our own Dominions and Colonial Empiré 
As Mr. Dunnett indicated, there is a strong tendency within the Empire that other 
countries apart altogether from the Commonwealth itself in Colonial trade may 
affect the competitive power of production of this country in Empire markets. 


MR. NEWTON JONES: One significant difference between trade in the Commonwealth 
before 1939 and to-day is that we in this country find £300 million each year in 
subsidies for agriculture. I should just like to query the effect of that on imperial and 
Commonwealth trade, particularly in view of the fact that it looks as though these 
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subsidies may be entering a period in which they are going to be reduced. What does 
Mr. Dunnett think the effect of that will be on our Commonwealth trade? 


THE LECTURER: I prefer not to venture an opinion because these are matters of high 
policy. It is, however, fair to say that at the last annual price review the government 
decision was to make certain products perhaps economically less attractive than they 
were before, and no doubt in doing that they had an eye to the general supply position | 
and to the supplies coming from the Commonwealth. I am not in a position to venture 
into discussion on the overall effect of domestic agricultural policy. 


MR. P. K. SHAHANI: Some of the Commonwealth countries begin to feel that with 
the growth of a European Common Market there may arise a kind of monopoly for 
obtaining primary products from some of them. Has the Lecturer any views on that? 
Secondly, there is the question of a new type of taxation introduced in one important 
Commonwealth country. How does it compare with taxations that exist in 
neighbouring countries? How does it affect British trade? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dunnett has presented the case for the development and 
expansion of Empire and Commonwealth trade so clearly that I do not think we can 
ask him to enter into discussion as to where monopolies exist and, in one direction 
or another, affect our interim period. 


MR. LIONEL ANDREWS: Mr. Dunnett has spoken about the effects of the close 
proximity of the United States and Canada, and of the effect which this has had on 
trade. The question I want to ask Mr. Dunnett is, what in his opinion has been the 
effect of the devaluation of the pound on Anglo-Canadian trade since 1949, when 
' the currency was affected? 

THE LECTURER: The fact is that the level of this trade has been affected by other 
considerations than those of price. Nevertheless, since 1950 the trade in both directions 
has increased very considerably to figures that have never been attained before. 








MR. E. C. F. P. MACKENZIE (Commonwealth and Empire Industries Association): 
I think the speaker said in the early part of his excellent talk that the effects of Imperial 
Preference have declined since the Ottawa agreements of 1932. Does he not agree 
that the effects of Imperial Preference are seriously hampered by G.A.T.T.? 







THE CHAIRMAN. Again, I do not think we ought to press Mr. Dunnett to reply to 
that question. 









MR. G. VIVIAN DAVIES: I have served on the Council of one of the Commonwealth 
and Empire Organizations, and I meet large numbers of Australians, Canadians, 
South Africans and New Zealanders. The complaint I get quite frequently, par- 
ticularly from the Australians and New Zealanders, is that they are piagued by what 
they call ‘backyard industries’. They tell me that many people who go to those 
countries principally to work on the land move into the big cities, and start up small 
assembly plants or work in others, with the result that there is a mass of 
small industries producing electric fires, cookers, and things of that sort—secondary 
products. The Australian and New Zealand Governments, I understand, have 
imposed import tariffs on many comparable British products, and my friends say 
it is a big problem over there, because most of these small concerns are too small to 
be economic and all they are doing is preventing the consumer in Australia and New 
Zealand from getting British quality goods. I am told that the goods turned out by 
these so-called ‘backyard industries’ are often of very poor quality. I should like to 
know if the speaker has any views on this problem? 























THE LECTURER: I have no personal views, but I commend to the questioner the 
last report of the Australian Tariff Board. It is a very frank and very illuminating 
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document. I suggest that it is wrong to dismiss Australian secondary industry as 
uneconomic or ‘backyard’. 


MR. VIVIAN DAVIES: What I did was to give the views of Australians and New 
Zealanders, not my own. 


MR. E. R. LINGEMAN: May I ask what are the reactions of the overseas Commonwealth 
countries to the creation of a Common Market and to the projected Free Trade Area? 


THE LECTURER: The problem of the Common Market, and of the wider potential 
Free Trade Area, has been and is being thoroughly discussed between Ministers 
and officials of Commonwealth countries. They have the data on which to base their 
judgements. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I should now like to say, on your behalf, how delighted we are to 
have had Mr. Dunnett as our guest this afternoon and how warmly we appreciate 
the very comprehensive and illuminating discourse which he has presented to us 
I think he has dealt with a very big subject in a very clear and convincing way. 


The vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation. 


SIR EDWARD CROWE, K.C.M.G. (a Member of Council of the Society): I have great 
pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Patrick Hannon. He is a remarkable 
man. He began in a marvellous way as a young agriculturalist; then he went into 
commerce, and has become the doyen of British trade and industry. For years he 
was also a Member of Parliament, a great speaker in the House of Commons; and in 
addition to that he was President of the National Union of Manufacturers, Vice- 
President of the Federation of British Industries and—believe me, if you look at 
Who’s Who you will find that, with the exception of Sir Winston Churchill, no one 
else seems to belong to so many different organizations! I must not forget, either, that 
he is President of the Aston Villa Football Club. The fact that they are saved from 
relegation is entirely due to Sir Patrick! I ask you to join with mein a very hearty 
vote of thanks to your Chairman. 


The vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclamation, and the meeting 
then ended. 
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Ill. TRADE WITH WESTERN EUROPE 


by 
ROGER FALK, O.B.E., 


Managing Director, Marketing Development Co. Ltd., 
and formerly Director-General, British Export Trade 
Research Organization Ltd., to be read to the Society 
at 2.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 7th May, 1958, with 
Air Marshal Sir Lawrence Darvall, K.C.B., M.C., 


in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am a substitute for Sir Edward Beddington Behrens (who has 
played such a leading part in British European co-operation for many years), but 
even so I am honoured to have been asked to take the Chair at the Royal Society of 
Arts, and particularly since it is on behalf of our lecturer to-day, Roger Falk. He is 
a very old friend and colleague of mine, and one unrivalled in his experience of the 
matters which we are going to discuss to-day. 

It may seem strange to you to have a retired airman in such an important association 
with the Royal Society of Arts, but I should say that I have had unusual opportunities 
of observing the British European scene over the last few years. I was, for instance, 
recently Commandant of the N.A.T.O. Defence College in Paris, when I had an 
opportunity of looking at the European ‘animals’ and finding how very attractive 
they are, and how easy it is to co-operate with them, if one has the will to try. The 
dominating fact in the present European scene is that the nineteenth century is over, 
and most of the principles which governed our activities with Europe and the rest 
of the world in those days no longer obtain. America and Russia are now the 
dominating forces, and our strength depends, in addition to the Commonwealth, 
on co-operation and understanding with our European and Atlantic friends. We can 
lead a new European community, if we have the strength and the far-sighted 
intelligence to believe in the necessity of co-operating with them. This means the 
closest association with our neighbours and the recognition of them as neighbours 
and not as foreigners and ex-enemies. History now demands that the European 
peoples, of which we are one, should become a family and not rivals. Unity is no 
longer merely a desirable thing, it is something essential if we are to survive as free, 
prosperous peoples. I thought it useful to give this wider view against which to 
consider the particular aspect of the problem which Mr. Falk is discussing. 

THE LECTURER: Before I read my paper may I just say how delighted I am that 
Sir Lawrence Darvall is the Chairman to-day. I refuse to be daunted by the fact 
that he was once my commanding officer! I think the war has been over long enough, 
and that we know each other well enough, for me to be assured that whatever I say 
to-day I am not likely to be court-martialled! 


The following paper was then read: 
THE PAPER 


The order chosen for these three lectures on British Trade is, I suggest, 
very appropriate. Sir John Taylor has spoken with much authority on the 
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fickle, often elusive markets of South America. Mr. Dunnett has dealt, from 
his special experience, with the Commonwealth and we have realized how 


important, if alone for emotional, almost intangible, reasons, close trade within 


the Commonwealth and Empire must be. It is my task, for which I am quite 
unworthy, to talk about our trade with Western Europe. I am immediately bound 
to make the point, in the context of this series and as the final lecturer, that this 
third aspect throws into strong relief the very special, indeed un‘que, position of 
Britain in the world. She is at once the heart—and, I make bold to say, head——of 
the Commonwealth; she is still the most important colonial power; she has close 
ties of language and sentiment with North America; she is, by no means least, 
a member of the European comity of nations. Small wonder then, that, in the 
popular jargon of the psychologists, there needs to be—in fact, there has been 
for 400 years and more—a certain ambivalence in our trading attitudes and 
policies. Small wonder, too, that I am somewhat daunted by the task of com- 
pressing into a matter of minutes the trading relations of a country that has had 
a recorded history of European connections since, at any rate, the Romans first 
came to our shores and, as Winston Churchill has it, when Czsar ‘became 
conscious of this heavy Island’. 

And, by way of final introduction, I would make one further point. Our 
Chairman to-day would not wish me to put the question of the Free Trade 
Area—about which we have lately been surfeited with facts, figures and specula- 
tions but which must clearly dominate any consideration of our subject—out 
of perspective. The Royal Society of Arts is, after all, no chicken; for over 
200 years it has been interested in problems of British trade and commerce, 
and has looked at them both historically and practically. Exciting as the Free 
Trade Area prospect is—exciting and somewhat fraught—I cannot come to it 
without at least a few moments’ contemplation of the past and present in our 
trade relations with Europe. Indeed, I shall hope to prove that it is precisely 
what has happened in the past and what we have learned from it that must 
condition our thinking about the future. 

Four hundred years ago almost to the month, in January, 1558, Calais fell 
and, as Trevelyan writes, ‘the loss of this cherished bridgehead on French soil, 
bitterly humiliating to national pride, was a blessing in disguise to our island 
whose future did not lie on the continent of Europe’. Whether we agree or not 
with Trevelyan’s last sentiment it is, I think, convenient to take the mid-sixteenth 
century as a dividing line in the story of Britain’s trade with Europe. Up to that 
time Europe was Britain’s sole export market, and her chief contribution was 
raw material; there is, for example, the tale of our Cornish tin exports in Roman 
times, unauthenticated but intriguing, and proof that we exported lead to the 
other Roman dominions in Europe. As Britain developed from Roman through 
Saxon and Norman times into the Middle Ages we see the export of coal, some 
agricultural products, salt fish and tin. But the growth of the wool trade was the 
most striking export of all and, again to quote Trevelyan, ‘the history of the change 
from medizval to modern England might well be written in the form of a social 
history of the English cloth trade’. Wool, and later woollen cloth, remained 
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the basis of Britain’s economy and of her European trade until the eighteenth 
century. 

Wool has left an indelible mark on our customs, our language, our architecture. 
At the end of the fourteenth century the raw wool exports to Europe reached 
a peak, only to decline as woollen manufactures took their place, and it is 
important—especially when we consider the 400 years after Calais and the 
European prospect before us—to record that the wool trade was also the basis 
of the first adaptation of an industrial protection policy (note well this word 
protection) which later crystallized into the Mercantile System and our British 
Navigation Laws, with all that that meant in the build-up of Britain’s sea-power, 
colonial pre-eminence and lessening interest in European trade. 

What, in those early centuries, did Britain import from Europe? Until our 
own clothmaking developed we imported cloth from Flanders and Spain, and 
wine from Gascony—we were, in fact, great wine drinkers, and a thirteenth- 
century record tells us that we drank the equivalent in a year of over a gallon 
per head of the population, which compares interestingly with our less than 
a third of a gallon of wine to-day. From the Northern countries we took vegetables 
and building tiles, from Normandy grain and apples, from Spain fruit and 
leather, from the great Italian trading ports sugar and spices—the list is long 
and varied. 

Exploration from Europe had started well before the mid-sixteenth century. 
Constantinople fell in 1453, and the problem of alternative routes to the East 
was then at its most acute. Nearly forty years later Columbus discovered America. 
Nevertheless it can be said, with Trevelyan, that the fall of Calais marks a suit- 
able date when Britain was really jolted into the realization that a world of 
infinite variety and promise lay beyond the European continent. ‘The tale of late 
Tudor and Stuart Britain is a tale of restless, aggressive commercial develop- 
ment. Whereas, from the fifteenth century onwards, the Merchant Adventurers 
had been looking for new markets for woollen cloth in Europe, under Elizabeth 
they went afield to find new markets in Africa, Asia and America. Piracy, the 
sword, desperate deeds, romantic forays—all these characterized an epoch 
illumined by the names of Drake, Raleigh, Marlowe and Shakespeare; an epoch 
which in these days of full employment and the general acceptance of the virtues 
of a welfare state may be looked back to with some nostalgia. Egalitarianism 
is perhaps the key to the new Elizabethan age. 

Thus it is that in the last four hundred years, so far as Britain’s trade with 


Europe is concerned, the story is comparatively uninteresting, as seen against 


the background of Britain’s emergence as a great mercantile and imperial power 


climaxing in the nineteenth century, buttressed by the Industrial Revolution 
and sanctioned by the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. From a supplier to 
Europe before the mid-sixteenth century of raw materials alone, we see Britain’s 
growth as a supplier of manufactured goods and of manifold commercial services. 
We became the ‘workshop of the world’—and we produced goods which were 
made from the raw materials which came from our dependencies. We literally 
ruled the waves. We see the growth of Manchester and the cotton trade; we 
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imported vast quantities of raw cotton, timber and wool. Quantitively, our 
export trade with Europe was still of great importance—in fact, there is a recorded 
41 per cent of our total trade in 1840. Nevertheless, though in the first three 
quarters of the nineteenth century Britain’s economy showed signs of tremendous 
and ever-increasing prosperity and vigour, I think we may here diagnose, in 
its early stages, the malaise which had overtaken us by the beginning of the 
century. For even while our output of manufactured goods was of such dimensions 
we seemed to have dropped behind in what I might call our prophetic outlook 
towards industry and the consumers’ requirements, wherever they might be. 
So far as the less developed markets to whom we were selling our goods and 
supplying our services were concerned, this lack of trading imagination was not 
so serious. But when we are considering the sophisticated and civilized markets 
of Europe (potential rivals in world markets in any case) this conservatism and 
rigidity began to undermine us. True that our engineering skills gave us immense 
and profitable exports in capital and semi-capital goods to the whole world but, 
by the same token, those same manufacturers hastened the industrialization 
of any countries hitherto our good customers. And we note the success of the 
United States and Germany as competitors in the early twentieth century: 
indeed, by 1900 the U.S.A. had become the most active economy in the world. 

It would be broadly true to say that the Huskisson-Peel-Gladstone conception 
of Free Trade, stimulated by the gospel of Adam Smith and the other economic 
theorists, succeeded in the days of our ‘splendid isolation’ because we were 
without serious rivals. At the end of the century Tariff Reform—Protection, 
in fact—was being slowly reinforced. From the propaganda of Joseph 
Chamberlain to to-day, battered by two great wars in which our overseas invest- 
ments have been dissipated, protection has been our shield and the immense 
rise in home demand our comfort and alibi. But no longer are there the sanctions 
upon which either nineteenth-century Free Trade or early twentieth-century 
protectionist trade can rest. The going is no longer good, for we have lost the 
advantages of our superiority at sea, in industrialization and in Europe’s still 
strong dependence on our exports. However tempting it may seem, we cannot 
appeal to historical precedent in speaking for the European Free Trade Area. 
The main three reasons for my saying this would seem to be: first, we are not as 
highly industrialized as the U.S.A.; second, we are no longer the carriers and 
investors of the world; third, only a quarter instead of nearly half our exports 
100 years ago are now to Western Europe. There are more serious runners in the 
field and the race will consequently be closer and more exciting. It is alone by 
skilful handling and infinite imagination that it can be won. Ironically, though 
we cannot appeal to historical evidence for the advantages of European free 
trade, we can make this appeal by reminding ourselves of a natural law. This law 
is one under which we traded, until our attention was absorbed in the Dominions 
and Colonies, with those countries which are our closest neighbours. It is not 
without dramatic significance that India, for example, is hoping to raise export 
earnings by expanding sales of cotton textiles and other consumer goods and by 
starting up as an exporter of engineering products. She looks to countries 
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bordering the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf as Australia looks to South 
East Asia, or South Africa looks to the rest of Africa. And doubtless the 
basic machinery to be used for such exports to neighbours will have been 
largely engineered, in the first instance, by Britain! The fact remains that, in 
the fascinating way in which history so often repeats itself, it does look as if 
Britain’s best hope for the future lies in a greater concentration on those neigh- 
bouring territories with which she has traded so continuously and for so long. 

And so I come to the situation with regard to our trade with Europe as it 
appears to-day and may appear tomorrow. Let me say at once that, in discussing 
this vast subject, I cannot hope to do more than touch on certain aspects of it. 
I will try to analyse in some little detail the present characteristics of our European 
trade; I will try to set out the broad implications of the Common Market and 
Free Trade Area concept and, finally, advance from my own experience some 
tentative thoughts about the kind of things we need to do—I put it no higher 
than that—if we are to make the best of a situation which is developing so 
quickly about us. 

Some primary facts need to be recorded at the start of this section of my 
lecture. They are these: inter-European trade is growing far more rapidly than 
Britain’s trade with the Commonwealth. Between 1951 and 1955—and here 
I am quoting the admirable survey recently produced by the Economist 
Intelligence Unit for the Britain in Europe Fund—Europe’s imports rose by 
over 20 per cent in value, the Commonwealth’s only by 2 per cent. 
I have pointed to the growing industrial self-sufficiency—or at least the 
striving in that direction—of so many of the hitherto under-developed areas of 
the world and the more progressive countries adjacent to them. Trade with 
the U.S.A.—important as it is to us and as it will continue to be—is unpredictable, 
depending, as it so often does, on the ebb and flow of an ebullient, volatile 
economy. In 1957 27 per cent of our exports went to Western Europe, 13 per 
cent to the U.S.A. and Canada, 44 per cent to the Sterling Area, 6 per cent to 
Latin America, and to per cent to the rest of the world. It is this 27 per cent to 
Western Europe which we need to fix firmly in our minds, for this figure has 
gone up from 25 per cent since 1950, while the figure of our Sterling Area 
exports has declined from 48 per cent. This trend is surely of great importance 
for, with a fall of incomes in the primary producing countries due to the decline 
in world commodity prices, exports to those countries for this reason, as well 
as for the more complex reason I have advanced earlier, are bound to fall. 
I should like to say here, while this means we shall have to look elsewhere for 
additional exports, the Sterling Area will of course continue to be tremendously 
important to us, both as a market and a supplier of so many of the basic 
commodities which our British Industry needs. Where can we look for additional 
exports ? 

Leaving aside North America which, it is true, takes an additional 2 per cent 
of our exports since 1950, I would suggest that there is a very strong case for 
much new thinking in regard to our trade with Europe—new thinking which 
is now immensely stimulated by the creation of the Common Market since 
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1st January this year and by the growing interest in the problems and possibilities 
of a Free Trade Area which may surround it. 

At the risk of repeating what is already well known, it might be helpful at this 
point to put, very briefly, what is meant by the expressions ‘Common Market’ 
and ‘Free Trade Area’. The start of a Common Market of the Benelux countries, 
plus Western Germany, France and Italy is now a fait accompli: these countries 
are pledged by agreement, as defined by the Rome Treaty, to advance 
progressively towards the formation of a European Economic Community 
which by 1970 will result in a trading entity without internal tariffs and with 
a common import tariff on goods coming in from the rest of the world. There 
are various provisions, too complex and too technical for me to discuss here, which 
take care of certain national situations but, substantially, it is not an exaggeration 
to say that somewhere between 1970 and 1973—and if France keeps up 
her spirits and does not waver—the Six will form one trading area amounting 
in 1970 to an estimated population of 173 million with a gross national product, 
assessed at 1955 prices and exchange rates, at {71,000 million. Remembering 
that the drive behind this integration is political rather than economic it is, by 
any reckoning, a heartening thought that the creation of the European institutions 
which will be needed to administer this, the projected second largest trading 
community in the world, may put an end for all time to the kind of European 
relations which have bedevilled this century and produced two wars. 
Passchendaele, Verdun, Dunkirk and St. Valery may yet be vindicated. 


About the Free Trade Area it is less easy to make any very valid assumptions, 
for the debate is on and time presses. World events are apt to make nonsense 
of the best intentions. The proposed Free Trade Area could include, in addition 
of course to the Common Market countries, eleven ‘possibles’—the O.E.E.C. 
countries, in fact—but Greece, the Irish Republic, Iceland, Portugal and Turkey 
are less likely to be full members than the remaining six, which are Great Britain, 
the three Scandinavian countries, Austria and Switzerland. Spain and Finland 
remain as a separate problem. I have singled out five countries which might not 
fully participate because, on all the evidence, countries so comparatively poor, 
primary producers depending largely on agriculture, are below the European 
level of investment and rate of development, though they would clearly like to 
be associated in some way with the more rewarding aspects of an integrated 
European trade set-up, of which the possibility of receiving loans from European 
investment funds is an obvious example. 

The ideal—and let us keep this ideal firmly in front of us—is that by 1970 
a Free Trade Area may be in existence, consisting of twelve countries forming 
a single market and trading with each other, with the exception of food, drink 


and tobacco, with tariffs, quotas, export duties and subsidies on intra-European 
trade fully eliminated. In world trading relations they would be separate economic 
communities maintaining their individual tariffs against other countries. In 
terms of cold figures, there could be a Free Trade Area by 1970 comprising 
a population of over 250 million people with an aggregate gross national product 
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estimated at nearly £114,000 million. And here I should like to quote verbatim 
from the Economist Intelligence Unit survey: 

Free Trade will operate in a Europe more than half as rich again in 1970 as it 

was in 1955, where living standards and the demand for consumer goods, 

particularly durables, will be rising rapidly. In these circumstances, and 
remembering its gradual nature, the transition to Free Trade need not be so 
painful as some people fear. The effects of the transition will be small compared 

to the changes brought about by the normal process of economic growth and 

insignificant compared to the transition from a war-time to a peace-time 

economy which Europe has passed through in the last twelve years 

Now I do not propose, nor indeed am I competent, to go into all the pros 
and cons of this great possibility for Europe. The debate, as I have said, is on, 
and a hundred and one implications of so dynamic and imaginative a move are 
being argued and examined by clever, purposeful men; already there have been 
set-backs and disappointments and a very special kind of courage will be required 
to keep the end firmly in view. I am now simply concerned with considering 
some challenges to Britain that will be throwr out should this immense Free 
Trade Area come into being—challenges which are high-lighted by my own 
experience over thirty years of working life. 

First, I will borrow from the various detailed studies that have been made by 
groups of skilled people in order to summarize the broad fields of manufacture 
in which it is reasonable to suppose Britain will be affected, in one way or another, 
by the creation of a Free Trade Area. Industries which should gain will be motor 
vehicles, chemicals, wool (note how wool prevades our history), electrical 
engineering, general engineering, rubber manufacture, steel, hosiery and clothing. 
Industries about which the degree of certainty is not so great but which might 
benefit as much as those I have quoted from a Free Trade Area are non-ferrous 
metals, metal manufactures, aircraft, shipbuilding, oil refining, building materials, 
glass, scientific instruments and sports goods. Industries likely to lose are cotton, 
rayon, paper, leather, watches and clocks, with such doubtfuls as china, footwear 
and toys. Finally, those who have studied the matter in detail have come to the 
conclusion that industries least affected would be railway engineering, jute 
manufactures and furniture. 

There is obviously controversy about the accuracy of such a list, as an element 
of crystal-gazing has been applied. Even so, I think it is useful to record these 
broad indications. 

While the temptation at this point is very strong to speculate on a number of 
aspects of the impact of Free Trade on British manufacturing—what an absorbing 
study could be made, for example, of the effect on production, employment and 
wages in industry!—I will content myself with asking one question. If Britain 


is to share in the growing size of intra-European trade under free trading con- 


ditions, a size which had already reached nearly £54 thousand million in 1955 
without such stimuli and which is bound to increase over the next fifteen years 
unless war intervenes, must not competitiveness be the keyword for Britain? 
Competitiveness—and here I am simplifying—depends (it cannot be said too 
often) on several factors, of which selling methods, design, delivery dates and 
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costs of production are probably the most important. There is no merit in the 
order, It is about selling methods and design that I should like now to speak, for 
whether or not a Free Trade Area is added to an already developing Common 
Market—and let us be quite realistic about this—the latter will throw up, is 
already in fact throwing up, sizeable challenges to Britain. There are already 
stark and revealing examples to be seen of German aggressiveness and invention 
in selling to such discriminating markets as Sweden, Belgium and Holland, 
and this is but one example. 

It is, I suppose, inevitable that any starting point for a discussion on selling 
methods should stem from the experience gained during the melancholy years 
of the life of B.E.T.R.O.—the British Export Trade Research Organization 
of which I was the first, and last, director-general. ‘This is, incidentally, a suit- 
able moment for me to pay tribute to the foresight of the Royal Society of Arts 
which, on a memorable day in November, 1955, filled this room with men and 
women keenly interested in the possibilities of effective market research for the 
improvement of our export trade. I remember so well the range of subjects 
we discussed, the admirable addresses we listened to, the case studies that were 
presented, the concluding Brains Trust over which, from this chair, I had the 
honour to preside. 

Market research, and particularly market research overseas, for the majority 
of British manufacturers has an aura of the improbable about it. But, when 
I spoke earlier in this lecture of rigidity and conservatism about our trading 
attitudes with Europe at the beginning. of this century, I was speaking of a 
situation which has hardened as the century has progressed into its second half. 
It is no longer good enough to expect that we can understand how to sell to the 
questing, choosy markets of Europe without solid study in advance, not only 
about our products themselves—their design and performance—but also about 
how they should be sold. I am not for a moment suggesting that market research 
can supply all the answers or that fact-finding is in any way a substitute for hard 
selling. What I am saying, however, is that we can never hope to compete in 
more than a few isolated instances until we subject our European selling methods 
to the same kind of vigorous, critical examination with which we sell to our own 
domestic market. Lack of interest has, it has been truly said, undermined British 
competitiveness in Europe and yet, paradoxically, I am convinced that there is 
still a real wish in the minds of many continental importers to buy our goods. 

One clear instance of this inability to measure up to the challenge is the 
perennial problem of representation in European markets. Products that are 
often widely advertised and well displayed need to be backed by a representation 
that is single-minded. Too often one has seen a trading failure result from the 
appointment of an agent who is either too small to do justice to the range or too 
large to be able to give a consistent degree of attention to it. It just cannot any 
longer be argued that the European customer must put up with what the British 
exporter thinks is best for him; appalling errors of judgement and dramatic 
opportunities lost are the result of an almost bland disregard of the varying 
requirements, selling methods-wise, of differing markets. 
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And the choice of hand-picked representatives, whether of the country itself 
or critically selected from the British manufacturers’ own resources of manpower, 
is not enough by itself. ‘Technical literature in the languages of the countries 
to be supplied, enthusiastic response to correspondence, after-sales services, 
visits by executives of the right sort, scrupulous adherence to delivery promises, 
attention to prices, a clear understanding of the measures and specifications 
required—these are only a few of the subjects upon which a degree of certainty 
at least can be assured if fact-finding is achieved in advance of a marketing sortie. 
B.E.T.R.O. failed, as I have said elsewhere but am not sorry to repeat again, 
because of two main reasons, I think: first, because it operated during the years 
of a seller’s market when home trade was too easy and, second, because British 
manufacturers seem to divide into two classes where export is concerned 
energetic and questing (the successful) or lazy and complacent (thus, in the end, 
hopeless). ‘The energetic and questing firms used B.E.’I'.R.O. rather desultorily 
the lazy and complacent ones remained lazy and complacent. As never before 
the prospect of a Free Trade Area has implications for British manufacturers 
which they cannot afford to ignore. How splendid it would be if we moved 
towards a situation in which the Western European market became simply an 
extension of the home market and was looked at with the same urgency and 
dynamism! 

As a very new member of the Council of Industrial Design I approach the 
question of design, so far as the Free Trade Area is concerned, with some 
trepidation. So many people know so much more about this subject than I. 
I must, however, salute the Design Centre in Haymarket which has already, 
since its opening in April, 1956, received over 1} million visitors, among whom 
many thousands must have come from Western Europe. We need not be ashamed 
of a large percentage of the products displayed there, but I see no cause for 
complacency. It has been well said that the race for design is a race against time 
Britain has depended too much in the past, I would suggest (and here I have the 
support of some of the most experienced and articulate members of the Council 
of Industrial Design staff), upon the thesis that copying old and proved designs 
is what Britain does best. If, suddenly, such an old design turns out to be a loser 
there tends to be a frantic scramble by the manufacturer to copy something 
from another country and hope for the best. “The markets of Western Europe 
will not be won by copying our past or someone else’s present’—these sensible 
words came from my friend Paul Reilly, Deputy Director of the Council of 
Industrial Design, writing in the April Twentieth Century. 

But how can the all-important design aspect of British trade with Western 
Europe be under-pinned? How can we be sure of competing with the 
Scandinavians, for example, or the Italians who, in so many fields, are showing 
prodigious design resource? I think much depends on two things: the status 
given to the Design Consultant or Design Director in Industry, and the rate of 


growth of a sense of awareness of good design that can be seen developing 


amongst British consumers themselves, whether they be factory managers 
searching for better-looking capital or semi-capital goods or housewives 
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determined to have something better than second best. So far as the status of 
the designers is concerned, many of us have given much thought to this question. 
The fact that this Society instituted the distinction of ‘Royal Designer for 
Industry’ in 1936, is evidence enough of the admitted and growing importance 
of the designer in the industrial picture, though some of us believe that the 
designer, while not as unfamiliar and unknown as he used to be, still needs 
more general acceptance as being one whose work in the team is every bit as 
important as that of the production and marketing people. 

So far as awareness on the home front of the value of good design is concerned, 
this raises conjectures of special interest, especially as it must be admitted that 
with rare exceptions, there will be few manufacturers in Great Britain, strenuously 
pursuing European markets, who will not depend to quite an extent on domestic 
trade. It is my belief that this awareness is growing at quite a pace; television 
and radio, the magazines, schools and travel abroad—even the various consumer 
protection movements that are gaining such significant ground—all these 
stimulate the creation of a discriminating and selective public. But even now, 
with tariff protection, this growing discrimination at home manifests itself in 
Swedish furniture, German cars and office machinery, Italian scooters and 
footwear—even the ubiquitous Espresso Bar is a continental import. When 
Free Trade comes about the British consumer will no longer have to pay a 
premium for indulging these tastes—and, as the French say, /’appetit vient en 
mangeant. 

But when all is said and done there remains the most difficult question of 
all—that of the degree of will that needs to be applied if Britain is really to 
benefit significantly from participation in a European Free Trade Area and is 
not to lose out in the long run. On this matter it is often difficult to speak without 
sounding sententious. The fact that we, asa country, are really becoming self 
conscious about our overseas trade—both self conscious and proud as instanced 
by the advertisements we are now seeing in the press under the banner of 
‘Operation Britain’—is, I suppose, a good symptom. Perhaps even these three 
lectures on British trade before the Royal Society of Arts are also an expression 
of our national anxiety to examine publicly and fearlessly our strengths and 
shortcomings. Nevertheless, I see these things—even the Brussels Exhibition 


and British participation therein—as being very small parts of a far greater whole. 


It is, in the final count, the aggregate will of thousands of individual British 
traders with Europe that will create for Great Britain not only good business 
but the right atmosphere for good business. No national movements, however 
well-intentioned, can replace individual contacts and the profound and enduring 
relationships that such contacts can produce. No ‘Operation Britain’—-which 
gives, perhaps, a little the impression of whistling in the dark—no B.E.T.R.O.s, 
no trade associations, no delegations, no Board of Trade, no councils or com 
mittees, can really replace or substitute for a sound construction that is cemented 
by individual effort and ingenuity based on friendship and respect between 
traders of one country and another. We need better public relations for Great 
Britain, it is so often said, but public relations and the quality, inventiveness, 
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drive and distinction of our trading abroad—and especially now in Europe 
under this exciting new challenge of Free T'rade—are indivisible. 

More, of course, than just contact, however well-intentioned, is needed. 
I have tried to indicate that contact must be buttressed with knowledge properly 
sought. I can think of no better way to end this lecture than to quote—as I have 
several times quoted before—a letter received in this Society in 1759 from a 
certain Dr. James Mounsey, an Englishman who wrote from Russia; and, in 
quoting it, I am reminded that present-day circumstances have forced me to 
confine to this side of the Iron Curtain what I have had to say to-day about 
British trade with Europe. The Communist politico-economic block, less 
dependent than the European Free Trade Area would be on raw materials from 
outside, has been and is being a formidable obstacle to world trade. It is too big 
a subject even to attempt a hazard about the future direction of trade between 
a European Free Trade Area and the Communist world—hazardous and 
dangerous. 

Nevertheless, the good Dr. Mounsey wrote from Moscow when things looked 
less grim and his precepts are pretty relevant to the new situation rapidly 
developing in Western Europe. He wrote: 

English manufacturers and Works of all sorts are looked upon by all Nations 
where I have been to be the best and the most finished; yet I have often seen 
Goods of an inferior Quality of other nations saleable, whilst English Goods 
have been without a market. The cause of this comes from Faults both of the 
artist and of the Trader. The English artist when he has brought a piece of 
work to the great Perfection in Fitness and Convenience for the use it is 
designed, he labours on in the same identical way, spending often much time 
and Pains on Parts little observed by the generality of Buyers. And such wares 
may be esteemed by Philosophers, but Variety pleases Mankind in general 
Even absurdities artfully introduced delight the Mind fatigued with a Repetition 
of the same thing however just. 

Encouragement will infallibly improve the Artist; his Fancy will be employed 
in Invention, from which a pleasing variety will be produced, which he will 
find of more Service than labouring at minute niceties regarded by very few 
his goods will then be lower in Price but higher in Fashion, which will always 
ensure a market. 


Dr. Mounsey is appealing for a new approach to export (and do not forget 


that his letter is written in the mid-eighteenth century, a year before the accession 


of George III and on the eve of the Industrial Revolution). He continues: 


But supposing the fault of the Artist is removed there is still a great deficiency 
of People in the mercantile way in foreign countries proper for the Encourage- 
ment of British Manufacturers. . . . The French on the other hand employ 
proper People, who study the Genius, Fancy and Humour of the Nations 
where they are, and furnish the markets, I may say monthly, with something 
in a new Taste and so dispose of immense Quantities of mere Trifles and 
flimsy Things to their own great advantage and that of their Nation, whilst 
British Goods are dear, become unfashionable and lye unsold. Proper Consuls, 
and some young brisk intelligent lads sent under their Protection might I think 
give constant intelligence how to suit British Manufactures to foreign 
markets. 
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‘Brisk intelligent lads’ !—‘constant intelligence’: there it really is in a nutshell; 
the right sort of people, furnished with the right kind of information, can re-make 
British trade with Europe into something of which we can be proud. The 
opportunity in front of us is surely immense. 


DISCUSSION 


MR. P. K. SHAHANI: Is the ultimate objective of the Free Trade Area to become the 
United States of Europe? 

THE LECTURER: I said in my paper that there were both political and economic 
sides of this question, and I could not deal with them both. Also I think the venture 
at the moment is too speculative to talk about the ultimate development of a United 
States of Europe. If you ask me for a personal view, I would answer that that is what 
I hope will happen. 


MR. J. P. FORD (Associated British Engineering): Mr. Falk has given us much food 
for thought and I hope the widest possible publicity will be given to the second part 
of his paper, which has so much sound common sense in it. 

It is obvious that the European Common Market will hope to become the power 
that holds the balance between the economic might of the United States on the one 
hand and Russia and the Communist bloc on the other. Have we got any figure which 
will give us some idea of the measure of United States and the Russian bloc? Mr. 
Falk quoted the figure for the gross product of the European Common Market and 
Free Trade Area—he also quoted the figure for the population. In order that we may 
get the whole thing into perspective, does he know the population and the gross 
product of the Communist d/oc on the one hand and (what is easier to ascertain) 
of the United States on the other? 


THE LECTURER: The trouble is that I have known Mr. Ford too long! No, I have 
not the slightest idea. The figure I gave for the gross Free Trade Area product by 
1970 was, of course, an estimate. We talked about a population assessed at that time 
as 250 million. The main fact that I have gained from all the reading I have lately 
done on this subject is that in terms of consumption power, this European Free Trade 
Area, if it comes to pass, will be well in excess of the assessed Russian purchasing 
power in ten or fifteen years time. I should have thought that the question of the 
size of the United States’s cake was anybody’s guess. 


MR. G. VIVIAN DAVIES: I hope that when the European Free Trade Area is in 
existence our motor manufacturers who still have a certain market in Europe will pay 
more attention to spare parts, because it is extremely difficult for a British motorist to 
get spare parts for his car—even in the larger centres like Dusseldorf and Brussels 
where one would expect British manufacturers to keep a good stock. It is also 
unfortunate that they have to pay one hundred per cent duty on them, but that is 
one of the things we hope will be reduced when we get a Free Trade Area. 

What worries me in all this propaganda about a Free Trade Area is the assumption 
that these countries have unlimited money with which to buy British goods. That is 
not so. I have had a good deal of experience on the Continent, and the position is 
that in countries like Italy and also, to a lesser extent, France, there is no shortage of 
ideas and projects at all, and they are delighted to deal with the British firm. How- 
ever, when it comes to paying for the scheme or project, there are difficulties. As 
far as this country is concerned the Italians, the French, the Belgians and the Dutch 
will have no difficulty, from my experience, in getting credit from British concerns. 
Our Commercial Attachés in the principal European capitals like Bonn, Rome and 
Brussels are first class: they can and will give you all the information you need. 
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If you submit tenders to these countries for capital goods, the British Exports Credit 
Guarantee Department will underwrite them but naturally ask at once who is to 
guarantee them. You are always faced with the problem of getting the Italians, 
French or Belgians to put forward the necessary guarantees in their own countries 
Especially is this the case when you put forward schemes which involve considerable 
sums of money. Now our speaker has said that in the past there was free trading in 
wool, in raw materials, then later in consumer goods, but that now our market in the 
Free Trade Area is dealing in capital goods. Does he feel that these countries will be 
able to pay for these capital goods? 


THE LECTURER: That is rather a daunting thought. I do not imagine that any 
British businessman ever concludes a deal until he is sure he can get his money. 
We havea senior member of the Board of Trade present here, and I am not sure 
whether he should not answer this question. The Exports Credits Guarantee 
Department is always coming under fire. I have very strong views about it myself 
There is nobody here to defend the Department, so perhaps it is unfair to talk in 
too much detail about E.C.G.D. But, quite seriously, are you quoting from cases 
where orders have been obtained, followed by unsuccessful attempts to get the 
money, or simply that the money is just not forthcoming? 


MR. VIVIAN DAVIES: The money is just not there to pay for the schemes. They are 
delighted with a tender but the contract is noi even started because they cannot 
prove they have got the funds to proceed with it. Many schemes with which I have 
been concerned have proceeded no further than the submission of preliminary 
proposals, and a lot of work has been done for no financial return. 


THE LECTURER: I do not think this applies to Western Germany. Perhaps Mr. 
Phillips will say a word on this? 


MR. E. L. PHILLIPS (Assistant Secretary, General Division, Board of Trade): I do 
not think the last questioner was criticizing the work of our Commercial Attachés: 
he was, as I understood it, saying that they did a very good job of work, but that this 
was of no avail in countries where businessmen had no money to buy British goods. 

It seemed to me that the countries he had chiefly in mind were Italy and France. 
In so far as lack of finance prevents purchases of British products in these countries, 
I think we may hope that the achievement of the Free Trade Area would tend to 
remedy matters. The setting up of a market of this size should bring greater prosperity 
all round and there shuuld also be a freer movement of capital, particularly from the 
financially stronger members, for example Germany, to the weaker. That, at any 
rate, is how I see it. 


MR. MICHAEL FARR (Editor of Design Magazine): I was most interested in the stress 
laid on questions of design. Trade relationships between businessmen in this country 
and on the Continent are important, but so I believe are exhibitions of designs 
Trade fairs are very much in evidence on the Continent, and I wonder if I may ask 
the speaker if he feels that selective exhibitions of British goods—selective, that is, 
from the point of view of good design—could be incorporated in these trade fairs 
and make them much more stimulating? We have progressed in this country in 
showing the importance of selective exhibitions. Now we have the opportunity to 
put them on on the Continent. 


THE LECTURER: Do not misunderstand me when I say that I have my doubts about 
these ‘extras’ like trade fairs and exhibitions. They obviously all play a part. The 
point I was trying to make, and have tried to make for ten years, is that none of these 
things is as important in the end as the will, the urge, that a company itself has to 
do trade with country A or country B. 
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I am a great admirer of the Design Centre, I think it is doing a splendid job. One 
of the good things it is doing is to improve consumer taste in this country—all of 
which has a bearing on the point I was trying to make. I should like to see smaller 
design centres on the Haymarket model established in some of our leading world 
markets, not only in European ones but in Sydney, in Toronto—anywhere where 
they can do good. I think that kind of specific exhibition does a good job of work. 
I was interested to hear from the Director of the C.o.1.D. the other day that inquiries 
are now coming from all over Europe, from big stores and so on who want displays 
of good British design in various ranges of goods. That must be worth encouraging 
I feel strongly about these ancillary efforts; they all must add up to something; but 
there is something more important still, and that is the wi// to export. I find in the 
course of my own work that many firms we come into contact with talk about 
wanting to enter the export trade and are enthusiastic about the idea of an export, 
but they lack that final strength of will to make a determined effort. 


MR. H. F. QUILLE: How can we have a Common Market with Western Germany? 
The fact remains that we are national economic competitors and we in this country 
carry a heavier load by way of taxation to meet our overseas commitments. As far as 
the European Free ‘Trade Area is concerned, therefore, quite frankly, I cannot se¢ 
how it can possibly work with Germany and ourselves unless we and they both agre« 
to contract out, so far as each other is concerned. I remember the first G.A.V. tariff 
of 1932, and to increase our trade here, and in order to reduce unemployment in the 
coal mines, there was the Anglo-German Trade Pact of 1934: they agreed to take so 
many million tons of coal at a price of 33s. a ton and we reduced the K.1I.D. duties 
imposed in 1919 on alarm clocks from 33} per cent to 20 per cent, on ordinary clocks 
to 25 per cent, and everything else went down 5 to 10 per cent. Under international 
agreements, countries like Japan got their duties reduced, and I suggest that the 
result was to put the miners in a job but to put the technicians out! | suggest that 
so far as we and Germany are concerned, unless we join the market and contract 
out so far as each other is concerned, we must be the loser. 


THE LECTURER: The Common Market is a fact, and it is interesting to see how many 
sacrifices have been made by Western Germany to the French objections to the 
Common Market Agreement, in order to try to make this thing viable. I really do 
believe that that is a much more important aspect of all this, as I said in the beginning 
of my paper, than anything else. It has got to be made a success, otherwise we shall 
all fall together. 

I think it is misleading to talk too glibly about the kind of Free Trade Area which 
will include Britain. We already are hearing of modifications here and yieldings 
there, entrenched clauses and all sorts of other things. I feel that it is right to end on 
the note that some of us are more optimistic than others. You are obviously not so 
optimistic as I am. 


MR. QUILLE: I am just very experienced. 
THE LECTURER: I am not exactly inexperienced. I think this is going to be, in the 


end, an act of faith, and that is really the note on which I suggest we go home. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Falk has marshalled the facts of a very complex and difficult 
subject most ably, and he has also been a brilliant persuader in a very difficult field 
I am sure we are all grateful to him for having taken the time and trouble to prepare 
such an admirable paper and for having presented it with such faith and verve 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation and, another having 
been accorded to the Chairman, the meeting then ended. 
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A paper by 
BRIGADIER MARTIN HOTINE, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
Director of Overseas Surveys and Survey Adviser to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, read to the 
Commonwealth Section of the Society on Tuesday, 
22nd April, 1958, with Sir Hilton Poynton, K.C.M.G., 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State, Colonial Office, 


in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: Brigadier Hotine, who is Director of the Overseas Geodetic and 
Topographic Survey Organization, came to us at the Colonial Office in 1946, after 
a long and distinguished career in the War Office, where he had been Director of 
Military Surveys. We had just created the Survey Establishment, which is nearly 
a year older than its sister establishment, the Directorate of Overseas (originally 
Colonial) Geological Surveys (under Dr. Dixey), and the two Departments work 
very closely together in many respects. Brigadier Hotine’s organization began life 
in Bushy Park and moved later to better premises at Tolworth. The first time I ever 
visited it at Bushy Park I remember Brigadier Hotine saying that he had a very 
special map which they had been working on and which they were very keen that 
I should see. They showed it to me—a beautiful chart of a section of the Pacific 
Ocean, coloured blue; there was no land on it; it was like the map in ‘The Hunting 
of the Snark’, ‘a perfect and absolute blank’; but I believe now that he has one or 
two maps with some land on them! Anyhow, I have great pleasure in introducing 
Brigadier Hotine to you and I am sure we shall hear an interesting and stimulating 
address. 


The following paper, which was illustrated with lantern slides, was then read 
THE PATER 


A talk on Overseas Surveys should properly start a long way back. On the 
earliest known map of Britain produced by a native—one Matthew Paris, a 
Benedictine monk of St. Albans in the thirteenth century—the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde were shown as the ends of a through waterway and the land beyond 
was marked ‘Scocia Ultramarina’, or Scotland beyond the Seas. 

A century later, in the Gough map, which follows the usual medieval con- 
vention of putting the east at the top, the Scots to the left are still overseas, but 
in the meantime there has evidently been some exploration, because ‘swimming 
islands’ and ‘fish without guts’ are marked in Loch Tay. 

Nowadays we have explored still further north and the monstrosities are in 
Loch Ness; but most of the Scots are still overseas, even though much farther 
afield. Abercorn is now in the centre of Africa and nostalgic Barbadians of the 
old school, despite their altered diet of fried flying fish and rum omelettes, still 
call the northern and slightly hillier part of the island of Barbados—Scotland. 
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The modern surveys of Great British started in Scotland with the preparation 
of maps for the pacification of the Highlands after the ’45 and gradually spread 
to the south, but in spite of that, or perhaps because of it, the Scots seem to 


have taken their earlier tradition of geographical ignorance overseas with them. 


Until quite recently the surveys of most British overseas territories were deplor- 
able and many of them still are deplorable. 

A few random examples of recent ignorance may be of interest. No more 
than a few years ago an enterprising Administrative Officer in Sierra Leone 
claimed to have jumped across the River Niger, necessarily in one of its earlier 
stages, and no one could be quite sure whether he had or had not done so. In 
such elementary matters, our knowledge had progressed a little since Mungo 
Park went up the Gambia to look for the source of the Niger, but it was by no 
means complete. 

In 1946 detailed consideration had to be given to the vast Volta River hydro- 
electric project in what was then the Gold Coast, and at that time no one 
could say whether the construction of a dam no more than 75 miles from the 
mouth of the Volta would result in flooding French territory or not. Nor did we 
know whether the construction of the dam would induce the river to find a new 
way out to the sea, over the surface or underground, leaving a very expensive 
mass of concrete high and dry. We do know the answers to these and many other 
questions now, but it has been necessary to carry out detailed surveys ah initio 
of about 17,000 square miles of territory in order to find out. 

About ten years ago similar consideration had to be given to the Kariba hydro- 
electric scheme on the Zambezi River. The proposed site of the dam in the 
Kariba Gorge was about 250 miles downstream of the famous Victoria Falls, 
but nobody could be sure whether the Falls would be submerged or not. As 
a result of surveys on various scales covering about 30,000 square miles we 
know now exactly what will be flooded and what will be the area and volume of 
the reservoir, not only in the case of the Kariba scheme but also for the nearby 
Kafue scheme. The Kariba dam is now under construction. 

The fabulous Mountains of the Moon, reputed to be the source of the Nile, 
were placed in classical times roughly in the territory which we now call Uganda. 
Since then they have wandered around a considerable part of the African 
Continent, and did not finally return to rest in Uganda until about the beginning 
of this century. At one time they took the source of the Nile with them to West 
Africa and were reckoned to be also the source of five fat rivers of Guinea gold. 
We know now that they are not the ‘mother vein’ of all the gold in Ghana. 
They are not even the ultimate source of the Nile—that most intractable of 
geographical problems—but we knew very little more than that about them 
until quite recently. Indeed, the first complete and accurately surveyed maps of 
Ruwenzori—the Mountains of the Moon in modern dress—have been published 
only this year, less as a contribution to pure knowledge than to assist a com- 
prehensive investigation of the mineralization of the Range, following some 
valuable finds at its southern extremity. 

Long strides have been made since Hitler’s war towards filling such gaps in 
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[Government of Uganda copyright reserved 
A ‘vertical’ air photograph, taken vertically downwards, of some 
of the summits of Ruwenzori, formerly the Mountains of the Moon, 
Photographs like this have been used for making the latest contoured 
maps of the range. (Photographed by Hunting Aerosurveys Ltd.) 


our knowledge of those overseas territories which used to be called Colonies. 
One stride was the establishment in 1946 of a central organization known as the 
Directorate of Colonial Surveys, financed by the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts for the purpose of carrying out control and topographic surveys 
in any Colonial territory as required; particularly surveys from the air, which for 
reasons of economy need to be planned and co-ordinated over very large areas 
in different climatic zones. The idea was to supplement, not to supplant, the 
Survey Departments of individual territories which have throughout been 
encouraged to undertake as much of this work as they can in close co-operation 
with the central Directorate. Before the war most Colonies had some sort of 
Survey Department whose size and efficiency depended almost entirely on the 


money which could be made available for it from local revenues. Some depart- 
ments got a fair share of the cake, like those of Nigeria and the Gold Coast which 
were fathered by that great surveyor-administrator Sir Gordon Guggisberg, 
and those like Malaya with comfortable revenues, but most did not, and in any 
case were mainly occupied with surveys for land alienation and for such localized 
development as town planning. Few were able to afford much in the way of a 
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geodetic framework, which should properly provide a common foundation 
for all other surveys of the territory and should ultimately serve to quicken, 
cheapen and render all other surveys more permanent. Few again could afford 
much towards the preparation of national series of maps on various scales, such 
as are essential for the broad planning and orderly development of large areas. 
It is in these directions that a central organization can be of most help, and 
although great progress has been made during the last decade, not least in 
expanding local resources, there are still few territories, whatever the state of 
their political development, which are able to dispense altogether with such 
assistance. It is universal experience that the more a country develops, the 
greater become its demands for more detailed and more accurate surveys on 
larger scales, and the faster a country develops the sooner do these expanded 
demands arise. As a broad generalization it can be said that expansion of local 
resources has not served to keep pace with the expansion in requirements, which 
now pres more heavily on the central organization than ever before, despite 
the face’ that no work was done in Ghana and Malaya for some years before 
independence, not because they wanted none but because they were in a better 
position than most other territories to help themselves. 

It is perhaps not without interest that a similar service for Central and South 
American States is provided by the United States through an organization known 
as the Inter-American Geodetic Survey. 

The word ‘Colony’ is in bad odour these days, and the more liberal we become 
the worse the odour, but it is difficult to find any alternative, unless we are to 
descend to the impersonality of Mr. Nat Gubbins’ ‘Population Groups Nos. 1-32’. 
The title prescribed for me for a recent talk in America used the expression 


‘out-lying areas’, but that sacrifices accuracy to susceptibility. We still have a 


measure of responsibility for some territories whose surveys are now rigidly 
connected to the North American Datum at Meades Ranch, Kansas, and which 
are rapidly adopting the American Way of Life at American prices, so that they 
could hardly be called in any sense ‘out-lying’. Conversely, there are many 
territories which do merit the description ‘out-lying’ from most centres of 
civilization but for which we are glad to have no responsibility. 

It has been fashionable to talk of ‘under-developed territories’, but that too 
is meaningless in this context. At best it is a relative term. ‘The accepted acme of 
development, to which we all aspire, seems to be the United States of America, 
but I doubt if our American friends with their turnpike roads and superior 
plumbing consider themselves to be fully developed. If they were to do so, 
then they have only to remember that their agricultural yield per cultivated acre 
is among the lowest in the world, even though their agricultural yield per man 
is about the highest. 

Be all that as it may, the organization which began life in 1946 as the Directorate 
of Colonial Surveys now offers advice and other help to territories which can no 
longer be called colonies, as well as to other territories which never were called 
colonies. The title has accordingly been amended to the Directorate of Overseas 
Surveys. 
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First and foremost, the Directorate works very closely in co-operation with 


the Survey Department of the particular territory wherever one exists, and 


through it with other technical departments, with development authorities and 
with the Administration. The Directorate also co-operates readily with anybody 
else who can lend a hand in this formidable task of putting overseas territories 
firmly on the map: with the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey in the 
Antarctic; with the commercial air survey companies, who very often have both 
government and private contracts in overseas territories; with expeditions such 
as the Trans-Antarctic Expedition; and even with private free-lances like Mr. 
Duncan Carse, whose restless spirits drive them into making maps of the more 
far-flung parts of the world. 


Surveying on a spur of Mount Kenya. The photograph illustrates 
the normal three hazards of surveying at high altitudes in the 
tropics: cold, sun and clouds. (Photographed by C. G. T. Bere) 


Although maps are nowadays mostly made from air photographs, there is 
still much to be done on the ground, and in a few cases the only economix 
possibility is to carry out surveys entirely on the ground. In all cases, some 
control surveys on the ground are necessary to provide a framework to which 
the detail obtainable from air photographs may be securely attached. Field 
surveyors from the Directorate are at present working in Kenya, ‘Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, North Borneo, Bechuanaland, 
Somaliland, Southern Cameroons, Leeward Islands and the Falkland Islands, 
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but they are never long in one place and may have to move across the world at 
short notice in response to some other urgent demand. The instruments they 
use vary from the modern equivalent of the medieval astrolabe for the 
astronomical determination of position to the latest developments in measure- 
ment of distance by microwave radar. They use almost every known form of 
transport except, so far, the submarine, and before long they may also have to 
descend into submarines in order to extend measurements of the gravitational 
field of the earth out to sea, measurements which require a more stable platform 
for the necessary instruments than a surface vessel. 


The Tellurometer, an instrument for the accurate measure- 
ment of distances between 2 and 35 miles by microwave 
radar, in use in Kenya. In more literate territories, such 
as England, the concrete pillar would be covered with 
signatures. (Photographed by A. L. Allan) 


On the basis of control surveys provided by these ground parties, the next 
step is usually the preparation of maps from air photographs, systematically 
flown to cover very large areas. Ideas on what a map can be expected to show are 
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changing very rapidly, and what would have passed muster a few years ago ts 
now considered quite inadequate. Twelve years ago we thought that maps on 
a scale of about a half-inch to the mile would for some time to come be sufficient 
for those territories which had never before been systematically and accurately 
mapped on any scale, but in the event maps on this small scale have proved 
acceptable only in the deserts of Somaliland and Northern Kenya and the swamps 


of Bechuanaland. Elsewhere the usual requirement has been for a scale of 


1/50,000 (rather larger than the one-inch scale so familiar in Great Britain), 


which has been found most suitable for use in conjunction with the original air 
photographs to serve as a base for soil surveys or forest stock maps or geological 
surveys. In perhaps the majority of cases it is sufficient to produce an uncontoured 
map in the first place, but accurately contoured maps are required immediately 
for such purposes as the detailed planning of hydro-electric schemes, involving 
an estimate of the size and content of the proposed reservoir, and of possible 
irrigable areas. Sometimes contours have to be provided immediately because 
there is not much other readable detail. For example, closely contoured maps 
had to be produced, for use during the Mau Mau affair, of Mount Kenya, which 
in consequence is probably the first major mountain in the world to be fully 
and accurately contoured from air photographs. 

All methods of air survey require the ground to be photographed at least 
twice by arranging for an overlap between successive photographs in a strip. 
A single photograph subtracts a dimension from the three-dimensional landscape, 
and we need a pair of photographs taken from different viewpoints to restore 
this third dimension. The principle is well understood nowadays as 3-D, but 
long before that hieroglyphic became current, pairs of air photographs were 
being stereoscopically examined to provide accurately measurable relief models. 
The methods of doing this vary greatly in complexity, depending on the sort of 
results which may be required. At one end of the scale it is possible to cut 
out the relief effects altogether and to produce an uncontoured map by using 
nothing more than the fact that directions from the centre of a vertical air photo 
graph are very nearly true even if the country is hilly. This principle finds 
mechanical expression by cutting radial slots in plastic templates representing 
the individual photographs and then buttoning the templates together over large 
areas rather like pieces of Meccano. An intermediate method which will provide 
reasonably accurate contours is to project reduced lantern slides of adjacent 
air photographs in red and green complementary colours, using the principle 
of the anaglyph, which has often been popularized in recent years for three- 
dimensional illustration in the glossier magazines. At the other end of the scale 
there are more complicated and expensive machines in which full-size photo- 
graphs are set in correct relative orientation to provide a true-to-scale three- 
dimensional optical model which can then be plotted mechanically, in both 
plan and contour. 

In addition to the preparation of line maps, the original air photographs have 
other uses in their own right, and indeed are a prolific source of extra information 
which it would be difficult to show on a conventional map. So much is this the 
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The Stereoplanigraph, an instrument used for the automatic plotting 
of map detail and contours from a pair of air photographs. The 
instrument does not always have so distinguished an operator a: 
H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh. The author of the paper is 
standing second from the left. (British official photograph) 


case that certain popular writings on the subject suggest that the air camera is 
a magic eye which can penetrate hidJen secrets, including a clear view under 
ground. In fact, the air camera is activated by nothing more than light rays 
which are equally availabie to the human eye, and almost anything visible on 
a single air photograph can be seen from the same viewpoint by the unaided 
human eye. The air photograph nevertheless has two great advantages in that 
it can be examined in comfort and at leisure; and that two overlapping air photo 


graphs can be examined in a stereoscope to give a vivid impression of relief, 


unattainable by ordinary binocular vision from the same altitude. ‘he detailed 
study of air photographs in a stereoscope can indicate slight differences pointing 
to some associated feature which is itself invisible and which indeed may well 
lie underground. 

As a simple example of this, a regular rectangular pattern was noticed a few 
years ago on an air photograph of a crop of barley, and the pattern proved on 
excavation to be that of a Roman pavement lying several feet below the surface. 
The soil above the pavement had become slightly more acid in the course of 
time and this had affected the growth of barley to a very slight extent, unnoticed 
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by any observer on the ground until the air photograph provided a clue. The 
air photograph did not of course reveal the underlying cause of the pattern as 
a Roman pavement, but it is usually a safe bet to assume that any regudar pattern 
indicates some work of man which might be worth further investigation. The 
avenues leading into Stonehenge were discovered in the same way, through 
a slight difference in the vegetation growing above them, and this discovery 
in turn led to greater understanding of purpose and history. The air photograph 
is now firmly established as a tool in the hands of the archzologist. 

Much geological information can be obtained in the same way from a detailed 


study of air photographs. Most information is naturally obtained where the 


surface is exposed, but even where there is dense forest cover the broad surface 
geological features can often be seen, since they usually occasion some difference 
in the vegetation, particularly where there is also some correlation between the 
surface geology and the relief of the ground. Not much geological information 
can as a rule be expected from air photographs of flat bush-covered country, 
but in such cases other means of prospecting from the air are of greater use, 
such as the continuous measurement from aircraft of variation in the magnetic 
field, or of the electrical resistance of the underlying ground, or of its radio- 
activity. 

As often happens in basic research, the results are sometimes unexpected 
One of the earliest air surveys for geological purposes was a failure so far as its 
immediate object was concerned, but it has nevertheless had important results 
for other purposes. A common feature in the Copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia 
is the dambo, an open space of grassland in the general cover of tree savannah. 
At one time it was thought that the absence of tree growth on the dambos might 
be due to copper poisoning, and an air survey of a very large area of Northern 
Rhodesia was undertaken for the purpose of locating the dambos and studying 
their distribution. It soon became evident from the very number and widespread 
nature of the dambos—which indeed extend right into Tanganyika where they 
are called mbugas—that they could have nothing to do with copper, whose 
occurrence is certainly not as widespread as all that. ‘The survey nevertheless 
revealed the true nature of the dambos as an old drainage system even though 
the differences of level are very small. This discovery may have far-reaching 
agricultural applications, yet anyone who has wandered about Africa on the 
ground will need no convincing that this correlation would have been extremely 
difficult to establish by any other means. 

Another instructive example may be drawn from the famous Serengeti Game 
Reserve in East Africa, where the geologists were at one time puzzled by a 
number of lines on an air photograph converging for several miles towards 
a dark spot. At first sight this might have been a drainage or lava pattern running 
down a fairly regular conical hill, but stereoscopic examination established that 
the ground was dead flat. The next theory was that the markings might be due 
to some percussion effect of high pressure steam in this volcanic area, but finally 
the matter was investigated on the ground and the lines were found to be game 
tracks leading to permanent water at the focal point. The surface material is 
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Vertical air photograph of the Zambezi River at the Victoria Falls, showing 
the zig-zags which were the lines of the old waterfalls. The present Falls 
empty into the top zig-zag and the last fall-line is now the gorge of the lower rive 
which is spanned by the railway bridge (approximately one inch from the top of the 
picture, and two inches from the right-hand margin). The zig-zags were joints 
or faults in the basalt formation which were originally filled with softer material 
The next fall-line can be seen in the stream bed at the top of the picture. As soon as 
this becomes sufficiently eroded to capture all the water, the present Falls wil 
become part of the down-stream gorge. (Royal Air Force photograph 


a calcareous lake-bed deposit which shows up the tracks particularly well, and 
the year before photography was one of exceptional drought. From this examplk 
we can learn, if we did not know it before, that game seem to have a sixth sense 
for water and can make straight to it from several miles away. A more important 
lesson is the danger of jumping to conclusions from a study of air photographs 
alone, without supporting ground examination or sampling. ‘The most reliable 
information, whether for geological or other purposes, will be obtained by a 
judicious mixture of ground work and examination of air photographs, and the 
fact that examination of air photographs alone does sometimes mislead should 
not obscure the fact that their more intelligent use is so important that no geologist 


can nowadays afford to be without them and without base maps prepared from 
them. 
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Much the same could be said about the forester. Combined with a certain 
amount of ground sampling or ‘cruising’, air photographs can provide the basis 
for stock mapping, which in turn provides information for conservation and 
extraction, particularly where there are large stands of timber. In the tropical 
forest complex, merchantable timber is more often found in individual trees 
than in large stands and in these conditions air photographs are of less value. 
The best hope here is to discover some indicator or correlative which is likely 
to be easily visible on the photographs, but this is not always easy. For instance, 
a survey was recently undertaken in British Honduras from photographs taken 
at the time of the ‘leaf flush’, when the leaves of mahogany turn red. It was 
expected that this would give a distinctive appearance to mahogany trees on the 
air photographs and so enable them to be located, but unfortunately too many 
other species wore much the same appearance. Nevertheless, the air survey did 
serve, even in this very difficult case, to cut down the amount of ground cruising 
required. In general terms the proportion between ground and air examination 
will vary considerably between particular cases, but in most cases the amount 
of assistance to be obtained from air photographs will more than repay their cost. 

The diameter of tree trunks can sometimes be determined from large scale 
air photographs, not as a rule by direct measurement but by determining a 
correlation between girth and crown diameter for a particular species at 
a particular season. 

An essential preliminary to the more intensive economic development of land 
is often to determine the existing vegetational cover, whether natural or cultivated, 
leading to a special type of map known as a ‘land use map’. The result can be 
combined with such other information as slope or drainage and soil sampling 
to provide a guide to expanded agricultural production known nowadays as 
a ‘land capability map’. A recent example is a survey of the Gambia originally 
undertaken to discover what increase in rice production had taken place during 
the last ten years. An answer to this question was of considerable political and 
administrative importance. Air photographs taken ten years ago were available 
and the area was rephotographed. On both sets of photographs it was possible 
to identify rice cultivation after a few specimens had been established on the 
ground, and a comparison between the two indicates clearly what the increase 
has been. The survey, however, revealed much information relating to other 
vegetation, for example, the area and extent of low mangrove which could best 
be cleared for still more rice cultivation, together with the best siting of access 
bunds or causeways to get into the new areas. The cost of such surveys is very 
small compared with the benefits which may easily be derived from them, 
and it is quite certain that a much more extended use of this type of survey 
for agricultural development and for agricultural statistics will be made in 
future. 

What of the future? Will this comparatively new tool soon become outmoded 
and replaced by something else, or shall we soon know everything about th 


surface of the earth and require to know no more? What in particular will be the 


effect of atomic power, which seems likely during the next ten years to oust the 
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large hydro-electric projects which have proved such important customers 
during the last ten years? 

As our knowledge of the earth increases, so does our thirst for more detailed 
knowledge, and it is not possible at the moment to foresee any end to it. Moreover, 
the surface features of the earth, whether natural or artificial, are continuously 
changing and in places are changing very rapidly. There have been so many 
changes in Britain during the last forty years that it is no longer possible to record 
them by revising the original maps, and a complete resurvey a initio of much of 
the country has become necessary. Change in the territories we have been 
considering has not as a rule been so rapid, but change there is, and it will 
inevitably become more rapid as development proceeds. 


Vertical air photograph of old sand-dunes in Northern Nigeria. The whole area was 
originally desert, but owing to climatic changes the tops of the old parallel sand ridges 
are now fertile, as shown by the mosaic pattern of cultivation. The dark intervening 
areas are troughs or depressions between the old sand-dunes where the bed-rock had 
been swept bare. These dark strips are now waterlogged. (Royal Air Force photograph) 
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As an example of change over a long period, we now know that much of 


Nigeria was desert during the last Ice Age. The pattern of old sand dunes running 


parallel for hundreds of miles is readily visible on air photographs, and indicates 


how constant must have been the prevailing wind in desert conditions. Nowadays 
the tops of the old sand ridges carry the settlement, the communications and 
intensive cultivation, whereas the intermediate floors where the bed-rock had 
been exposed are barren or waterlogged. This change from desert conditions 
took a long time, but with unlimited atomic power we may not again have to 
wait so long for the desert to bloom. 

The processes of recording discovery and change are therefore likely to 
continue, and with the same object. One of the medieval cartographers said the 
object was ‘to shew forth the fruits of the Earth created by God for the benefit 
of Man’. We have been able to improve his methods but not his object. 

DISCUSSION 

SIR SELWYN SELWYN-CLARKE, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.C. (Chairman, Commonwealth 
Section Committee): Having listened to Brigadier Hotine’s fascinating lecture, 
I wonder whether it is right to assume that Mohammed would not have had to go t 
the mountain after all had that mountain been in the Ruwenzori! I suppose the 
explanation is the one our lecturer gave; that is to say, only very recently has the 
sseographical position of the mountain in Uganda been definitely established 

May I suggest to our lecturer that it would be an easily made concession to our 
American friends if we were to adopt their use of the phrase ‘Overseas Territories 
rather than the word ‘Colonies’? I, myself, prefer the term ‘lesser developed’ to 
‘underdeveloped’ territories. There is a vast difference between the Welfare State 
established in Great Britain and the lack of amenities and security, and sometimes 
even of law, in some of the places we call Colonies. 

THE LECTURER: I should imagine the mountains of Arabia would have been as 
mobile as those in Africa, and few of them now are as well anchored in geographica 
position as Ruwenzori. 

‘Lesser-developed’ is certainly a better expression than ‘under-developed’; it 
illustrates the relative nature of the term better. 

I was over in America recently after an interval of five years and noticed a remark- 
able change in educated opinion on ‘colonialism’. Even so, I agree that we should 
make every concession we can, short of admitting that we have anything to be ashamed 
of, at any rate in the contemporary colonial scene. 

MR. J. P. SHORT (Geography Lecturer, North-Western Polytechnic): Brigadie1 
Hotine’s reference to the exact geographical location of Ruwenzori, the Mountains 
of the Moon, reminds me of something learned just a few months ago: namely that 
the United States Air Force has determined the exact distance between Washington 
and the coast of France. It rather emphasizes our quest for the true geographical 
co-ordinates of places on the earth’s surface, though of course all existing maps ar: 
not thereby condemned, but perhaps some of them will have to be swung round 
a little bit. 

I should like to ask Brigadier Hotine whether his Department is in any way 
associated with the observation work of this International Geophysical Year. I have 
been impressed on reading and hearing about the twenty cameras that have been 
positioned in different parts of the world during the I.G.Y. for the new technique 
of obtaining geographical co-ordinates by photographing stars against the moon 
I should very much like to know whether his Department is actively associated with 
this work. 
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THE LECTURER: The short answer is, No; although we do take an interest in it 
and have been able to make some theoretical contributions to this sort of work 
We should also be prepared to co-operate more actively if it were a question of 
setting up stations in our overseas territories. 

LADY MOORE-GUGGISBERG, C.B.E.: The lecturer spoke about the survey of the 
Volta River. What is the position with regard to Ghana surveys? Are they now 
conducted under the Colonial Office? 

THE LECTURER: I think the Volta scheme is in cold storage, isn’t it? 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think Lady Moore-Guggisberg may have meant that now Ghan 
i s independent are you still in a position to operate and conduct surveys there ? 

THE LECTURER: We have not done any since independence, and indeed for som« 
years before independence, although we are in touch with them and are prepared 
to give them any advice they want. If the Ghana Government wanted us to undertak« 
actual surveys, I imagine some arrangement could be made. 

LADY MOORE-GUGGISBERG: Who would pay? 


THE LECTURER: I should think the Ghana Government would, unless the proje« 
came under some technical assistance scheme, but the question has not yet arisen. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I could add something to that. Brigadier Hotine’s Depart- 
ment, as the Geological one too, is financed entirely from money under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. That money is limited by definition, of course, to 
the places that are still ‘Colonial’; and although there is a good deal of unpaid-for 
advice and help that can always be given in small matters which cannot be costed, 
they could not do a big job free of charge. They would either have to ask for repayment 
from the Ghana Government or else fit it in under various other financial schemes 
There is a Technical Assistance Scheme between the United Kingdom and Ghana 
for example, and the Colombo Plan for Malaya. But as a direct charge it could not 
be met from moneys voted under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. 

If there are no other questions, perhaps I may say something on this question 
which Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke raised just now—the American attitude towards 
Colonialism. There is no doubt at all, ! think, that American understanding of 
British Colonial problems has increased enormously since the war. For one thing 
Americans are much more widely travelled than they used to be. A great many of 
them, both in government service and in institutions like the Ford Foundation, are 
constantly travelling in Africa, and they really are beginning to see what it is all 
about. Another factor surely is that since the war the Americans have been so 
obsessed with the threat of Communism and the growth of the Soviet Union. That, 
I think, has diverted their criticism of British imperialism, which, as it emerges 
into nationhood and stops being imperialism, they begin to realize was really rather 
a good thing for the security of the world. 

May I on behalf of you all thank Brigadier Hotine very much for his lecture and 
for dealing with the questions. 


The vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation. 


SIR SELWYN SELWYN-CLARKE: I should like to say how gratifying it is to the 
Commonwealth Section of the Royal Society of Arts to see here to-day Lady Moore- 
Guggisberg, whose husband was Director-General of Surveys in what is now Ghana, 
and finally became Governor of that Colony, of the Gold Coast. 

Will you join with me in expressing our warm appreciation to Sir Hilton Poynton 
for so kindly conducting the proceedings this afternoon. 


The vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclamation, and the meeting 
then ended. 
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LONDON 1851—BRUSSELS 1958 


The visit paid by The Duke of Edinburgh to the Brussels Exhibition on 11th July 
was extensively reported in the national press at the time. Two interesting allusions 
made on that day by Sir John Balfour, the U.K. Commissioner-General for the 
Exhibition, were less well remarked, however, and may appropriately be recorded 
here. At the luncheon given in the Palais d’Elegance by Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Federation of British Industries, Sir John, in proposing the health of the guests 
of honour, reminded those present of two special reasons why this royal visit was 
memorable. One sprang from the fact that ‘Prince Philip’s forebears were amongst 
the first architects of Belgium’s greatness’; the other from His Royal Highness’s 
Presidency of this Society. ‘It is surely most appropriate’, said Sir John 

that Brussels should be honoured in 1958 by the visit of the President 

British Royal Society of Arts which (in 1951, staged in London ar 

illustrating various international exhibitions which have preceded the 

Heysel Park. I would here recall that it was this same Society whicl 

presidency of Your Royal Highness’s great-great-grandfather, the Princ« 

and thanks to his enlightened initiative, launched the project for the first 

exhibition ever to be held : I refer to the Crystal Palace Exhibition in Hy 

which Queen Victoria inaugurated in 1851 


In The Duke of Edinburgh’s reply to the toast may be heard an echo of Prince 
Albert, speaking on a comparable occasion more than a century ago. At the 
Mansion House Banquet given to the Commissioners of the Great Exhibition 
in March, 1850, Prince Albert predicted that “The Exhibition of 1851 is to give us 
a true test and a living picture of the point of development at which the whole of 
mankind has arrived . . . and a new starting-point from which all nations will be 
able to direct their further exertions’. ‘The Duke of Edinburgh asked, ‘Is it possible 
that [the Brussels} Exhibition, with its noble aims and practical wonders, may act as 

. an inspiration for all people and nations of this world to attempt something better 
than ever before? . . . that the atmosphere and the architecture in this park may 


help mankind to see that vision of an ideal which we must have if weare to make the 


best use of our industrial and administrative skills ?’ 

There was also present at the luncheon in Brussels the Honorary President of the 
Exhibition, the Prince of Liége, whose brother, the King of the Belgians, has been 
much concerned to encourage this venture. Indeed, the hearty support given to the 
Exhibition by those Heads of State whose countries are taking part makes for another 
comparison with 1851. Then the King of Hanover, for example, wrote of ‘this 
rubbishy exhibition in London’, and spread a rumour that ‘as a result of the 
imminent perils of these times’ the English Ministers ‘will not allow the Queen 
and the great originator of this folly, Prince Albert, to be in London while the 
Exhibition is on’. The King of Prussia went further, and tried to prevent his son 
from attending the opening ceremony. To transfix such cavillers, Prince Albert gave 
the answer quoted in Jagow’s Letters of the Prince Consort: 


Phe rumour that the Court has been forced to make up its mind to de 
during the Exhibition is one of those many inventions concocted by the 
irtistic and cultural venture and of all progress in civilization, t 
publi 

Mathematicians have calculated that the Crystal Palace will blow 
first strong gale, Engineers that the galleries would crash in and 
visitors ; Political Economists have prophesied a scarcity of food in Lond 
the vast concourse of people Moralists that England would be infe 
the scourges of the civilized and uncivilized world ; Theologians that 
Tower of Babel would draw upon it the vengeance of an offended God 
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I can give no guarantee against these perils, nor am I in a position to assum 
responsibility for the possibly menaced lives of your Royal relatives. But I can 
promise that the protection from which Victoria and I benefit will be extended t 
their persons—for I presume we also are on the list of victims. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART ANNUAL REPORT, 1957 


The staff and students of the Royal College of Art made their own contribution 
to the Brussels Exhibition. At the invitation of the Government, the College assumed 
responsibility for the open air display representing the arts and aptitudes of the British 
people at leisure and at work. One of the most striking results was the mural on the 
British Government site, illustrated on page 692 of the August issue of the Fournal. 

A prominent place in this Report, made by the Principal, Mr. Robin Darwin, is 
given to the projected new buildings for the College in Kensington Gore, for in 
consequence of a generous benefaction from the Gulbenkian Foundation, the College 
is now able to plan a new Main Hall for exhibitions, examinations and theatrical 
performances, in addition to the ‘workshop block’ originally in view. The 
Gulbenkian benefaction is described as ‘the most important event . . . perhaps in 
any year during the long history of the college . . . It is hoped that the design of 
this new Hall will allow of its use by the Arts Council and other bodies to mount 
important exhibitions. . . . If used in this way, and possibly for concerts also, it 
will be of inestimable value to all students and other members of the College and will 
promote the present policy of widening its responsibilities beyond those of a teaching 
institution.’ 

The continuing importance of the College’s teaching function, however, is implicit 
in an experiment devised during the year. With the intention of widening the 
education and intellectual powers of the students, ‘it is proposed to institute 
a Department of General Studies . .. to provide courses ... to satisfy the 
separate needs and proclivities of those pursuing the fine arts on the one hand, and 
subjects of industrial design on the other. . . .’ These courses will be compulsory, 
and the grant of diplomas will be dependent on satisfactory attainment in them. 

Another experiment described by Mr. Darwin was made partly for the benefit of 
students of glass design, who do not find it easy to obtain employment in this field. 
A selected number of students from different schools in the College were set to work 
in the glass department, and produced designs for execution by the College’s 
craftsman. The results were highly successful, and led to a small exhibition. As 
future opportunity offers it is intended to promote similar experiments likely to 
stimulate the exchange of ideas between those students who normally tend to work 
in isolated groups. 


STUDIES IN THE SOCIETY’S ARCHIVES II* 


Notions oF Economic Po.icy EXPRESSED BY THE SOCIETY’s CORRESPONDENTS 
AND IN ITS PUBLICATIONS, 1754-1847: (i) Economic NATIONALISM 


Three themes can be distinguished in the correspondence and publications of the 
Society during the period from its foundation in 1754 to its incorporation by Royal 
Charter in 1847. They provide justifications for its actions and for proposals addressed 
to it. They consist of an appeal to the spirit of economic nationalism, an emphasis 
on the public as opposed to private good, and a preoccupation with the advantages 
both national and international—to be gained from technological progress of all 
kinds. The first and second of these themes had been commonplaces of government 
policy since medieval times. The third, though familiar to Bacon, was not to receive 


*The first article in this series appeared in the July issue of the Journal 
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official sanction until the nineteenth century. In the Society of Arts all three found 
expression. As a public body which was intent on guiding the development of the 
economy but was financially independent of the government, it appealed both to 
those who believed in economic regulation and to those who opposed the extension 
of State control. Its fervent patriotism was suited to a period in which, except for 
the last three decades, a state of peace was less normal than a state of war. Yet, 
not least because of the part played by the Society, it is a period of which it might 
reasonably be said that science knew no frontiers. 

The Society of Arts arose out of William Shipley’s proposals, which were published 
in Northampton in 1753! and subsequently canvassed in London, and in the notice 
and plan issued after the first meeting at Rawthmell’s Coffee House on 22nd March, 
1754. In intention, Shipley’s idea was no different from the many schemes for 
economic development which had been submitted to Crown, Parliament and people 
from the reign of James I onwards. His notice to the public took the following form 


Some of the Nobility, Clergy, Gentlemen, and Merchants having at heart 
the Good of their Country having lately met together in order to form them- 
selves into a Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 
Commerce, in Great Britain: by Bestowing Rewards from ‘Time to ‘Time 
for such Productions, Inventions, or Improvements, as shall tend to the 
Employing of the Poor, to the Increase of Trade, and to the Riches and Honour 
of this Kingdom, by promoting Industry and Emulation? 


The methods he proposed for fulfilling his intentions, the awards of bounties and 
premiums to encourage native industry and inventions, and to develop in the 
colonies the production of articles which could otherwise only be obtained from 
abroad, were familiar to government before 1754. In Ireland the Dublin Society 
for improving Husbandry, Manufactures, and other useful arts had been in existence 
since 1731°. Ten years earlier, in 1721, a pamphlet had appeared suggesting the 
formation in London of a ‘Chamber of Arts’! which bore a close resemblance to the 
Society Shipley was to found. The significance of his scheme was its success. The 
Society of Arts survived in its original form for ninety years after its foundation 
Throughout the classical period of the Industrial Revolution it remained the focus 
for the expression of economic sentiments which, however diverse in their ideological 
antecedents, all favoured its continued existence. The first of these sentiments which 
will be considered can be given the name of ‘Economic Nationalism’. 


Reverence for the reigning House and Whig ideals was expressed by Nicholas 
Crisp, a London watchmaker and founding member’, in a manuscript memorandum 
on the design ot the Society’s Medal. ‘If a palm tree fills the centre , 
‘If a medallion of the present King rests against the foot of it, and the figures of 
Freedom and Property repose by this medcllion under the shade of the palm tree, 
will not these emblems naturally point out the time of the society’s institution, their 
design of rewarding merit, and that freedom and the security of property are necessary 
to the flourishing state of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce ?’’ A treatise in manu- 
script which was submitted to the Society in 1761 and entitled ‘A Dissertation on 
the Progress of Agriculture, Arts and Commerce in that part of Great Britain called 
England’ made the same points. In 75 closely written pages the chief enemies of 
English economic development were shown to have been ‘Popery and arbitrary 
sway’. It condemned ‘Austin’ for bringing ‘over Popery in the year 596 . . . and 
several other anti-political Institutions, as numerous Holy-Days, that is Idle Days’ 
and the monks in general for persuading ‘not only private Persons but Princes [to 
desert] their Stations to mope in Cloisters’. All English monarchs except Edward I, 
Edward III, William and Mary and the first three Georges are attacked, and it 
concludes with an exhortation: 


he wrote ‘ 
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Let every one of us reflect, however desirous he may be to advance the 
progress of any particular mechanic or elegant Art, of any Branch of Agriculture 
or Commerce, he ought not to hope for Success, unless he explain and inculcate 
on All within his Sphere the Nature and Obligation of social Virtues and 
rational reformed Christianity, the best nay only Guards of Liberty and Property 
and what gives a Relish to these, Health and Peace of mind; so that Englishmen 
may have such Happiness here as they ought to wish under a temporal King 
and Complete Happiness hereafter under the eternal King of kings; to whom, 
as the Author and Preserver of all Nature, be ascribed all Glory arising from 
every Art and Science. 


The Society expressed through its encouragement of colonial development a 
belief in the principles of the Navigation System. This was affirmed in the first 
volume of its printed Transactions which was published in 1783. ‘The Society’, 
runs the observations on the effects of the colonial awards, ‘influenced by the tenor 
and spirit of sundry acts of parliament subsisting for more than a century past [is] of 
opinion that to encourage in the British Colonies the culture and produce of such 
commodities as we must otherwise import from Foreign nations, would be more 
advantageous to the navigation and commerce of this kingdom, than if the like things 
could be raised on the island of Great Britain’.* 

A poetical account of the Society’s work expected that the Americans would 

. . . for ever prove 

Obedient Children, and deserve the Love 

Of an indulgent Parent, always pleas’d 

Whene’er her Sons of just Complaints are eas’d, 

Tho’ distant far remov’d o’er Oceans wide, 

May FILIAL Duty all their Actions guide: 

May they more tractable, more placid grow, 

Be wise betimes, and their true Interest know; 

Nor in her Bosom fix, by Tumults rude, 

The poignant Stings of black INGRATITUDE. 


The author also expressed his approval of the Society’s efforts to ‘aggrandize’ 
British trade at the expense of foreign countries: 

The extent of Commerce is the noble End, 

To which their Medals, Bounties, Premiums tend . . . 

No more shall Foreigners enjoy the Gain, 

For which, till now, Great Britain strove in vain.® 


An applicant for the post of Secretary of the ‘Real Patriotic Society’,!” as the 
inventor of a ciane had called it, writing in 1769 described himself—with extremely 
large capitals for the operative word—as ‘by birth and affection a BRITON’.'! Such 
usage is not unexpected in the circumstances. But it is a little strange to find the 
Abbé Mann writing that ‘England alone is the place for Public spirit’.!2 The many 
inventions put forward to deal with the ‘Devil and Mr. Buonaparte’' did not exclude 
aerial bombardment." Fire balls could be justified on the grounds that ‘as we are 
at war with such a set of Villains we must take all advantages and I most humbly 
hope it will meet your Honours’ Aprobation’.'° Indeed, one candidate for reward 
was so indignant at the Society’s rejection of his scheme for cannon-proof camouflage 
that he accused it of collaborating with the enemy. ‘Ye afforded that Imperial Monarch 
time to play a Gothic Trick arming his Myriads and Troops . a l’avantage 
3 to1 .. . so far is Napoleon under your obligation.”"* And as late as 1840 Gilbers 
Flesher still thought it appropriate to present to the Society, as an instance of his 
public service, the prospectus of his Gallant National Songs, one of which, “The 
Victorious Sailor’, was dedicated to the memory of Admiral Lord Nelson: 
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The rich and the poor, our best efforts sha!l have, 
Our ships are all mann’d, ev’ry tempest we'll brave ; 
Our Victories gain’d, we’ll dance and proclaim, 
God prosper the days of Victoria Queen."’ 


But the main interests of the Society were more pacific. ‘Amidst the troubles 
occasioned by the horrors of war which have interrupted or destroyed most of the 
Societies . . . of Europe for the promotion of useful inventions the Society instituted 
at London for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce still con- 
tinues to flourish and to extend ics beneficial influence throughout the habitable 
world.’'* So ran the preface to the 1810 volume of the Transactions of the Society, 
and it is one of the few references to the international situation which the series 
contains. Throughout the first half of the nineteenth century its annual advertisement 
to the public took the following form: “The chief object of the Society is to promote 
the Arts, Manufactures and Commerce of this Kingdom, by giving honorary or 
pecuniary Rewards as may be best adapted to the case, for the communication to the 
Society and through the Societyto the public of all such useful Inventions, Discoveries 
and Improvements as tend to that purpose.’!® In similar terms the Royal Charter 
of Incorporation which was granted in 1847 laid down the aims of the Society to 
have been and to be, ‘the encouragement of the Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce 


of the Country, by bestowing rewards for such productions, inventions or improve- 


ments as should tend to the employment of the poor, to the increase of trade and to 
the riches and honour of the Kingdom’.?° 

The next section of this article will appear under the title of ‘The employment of 
the poor and the preservation of the structure of the society’. 


1. ‘Proposals for raising by subscription a fund to be distributed in Premiums 
for the promoting of improvements in the Liberal Arts and Sciences, Manufactures, 
Etc. ’ Northampton, 8th June, 1753. Printed in A concise account of the rise, progress, 
and present state of the Society for the encouragement of Arts Manufactures and 
Commerce, by Thomas Mortimer (London, 1763), pp. 9-12. Mortimer also prints 
(Ibid., pp. 13-18) ‘A Scheme for putting the Proposals in Execution.’ London, 
7th December, 1763. See also Sir H. T. Wood, The History of the Royal Society of 
Arts (London, 1913), p. 7 et seq.; K. W. Luckhurst, ‘William Shipley and the Royal 
Society of Arts’, Journal of the Royal Society of Arts (hereafter R.S.A. will be used 
in the footnotes instead of the Society’s full name), Vol. XCVII (1949), pp. 262-83; 
D. Hudson and K. W. Luckhurst, The Royal Society of Arts, 1754-1954 (London, 
1954), p. 6 et seq.; K. W. Luckhurst, ‘Some aspects of the History of the Society 
of Arts, London, 1754-1952’, MS. London Ph.D. Thesis, 1957. Chapter I, p. 12, 
et seq. (Hereafter reference will be made only to Dr. Luckhurst’s published work.) 

2. William Shipley, notice To the Publick, London, 15th June, 1754. 

3. In 1739 it had adopted Samuel Madden’s plan for awarding premiums 
H. F. Berry, A History of the Royal Dublin Society (London, 1915), pp. 53~74- 

4. ‘ Three letters concerning the forming of a Society to be called the Chamber 
of Arts.’ London, 1721. Dr. Templeman’s Transactions (MS.), Vol. I, pp. 1-14. 

5. Sir H. T. Wood, op. cit., p. 220. 

6. R.S.A. Loose Archives, A1/9. N. Crisp, 1756. In quotations from manuscripts 
spelling and punctuation have been modernized. 

7. Ibid. As/7, ‘A Dissertation on the Progress of Agriculture, Arts and Commerce 
in that part of Great Britain called England’, 1761. 

8. Transactions of the Society of Arts. Vol. I (1783), p. 23. 

9g. George Cockings, Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; A Poem. (London, 1766), 
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pp. 3, 24. In 1756 Henry Baker wrote that the Society wished to ‘extend our 
Commerce and save to the Nation much of that Money which is continually sent 
abroad.” Dr. Templeman’s Transactions. Vol. I, p. 89. 

10. R.S.A. Guard Books, Vol. XII, No. 1. C. Pinchbeck, 1766. 

11. R.S.A. Loose Archives, A6/73. L. Nelme, 1769. 

12. Ibid., A8/99. T. Mann, 1780. 

13. Ibid., A16/7. S. Toplis, 1801. 

14. Ibid., B1/203. P. Murphy, 1810. 

15. Ibid., C8/56. J. Gosling, 1795. 

16. Ibid., B1/265. J. Caske, 1815. 

17. Ibid., B2/334. G. Flesher, 1840. 

18. Transactions of the Society of Arts, Vol. XXVIII (1810), p. iii. 

19. Annual ‘Advertisement to the Public’. 

20. ‘Royal Charter of Incorporation of the Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Granted in the tenth year of the reign of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria and the 93rd Session of the Society, Anno 
Domini 1847.’ 


OBITUARY 


We record with regret the deaths of three Fellows of the Society. 


SIR ALFRED CHATTERTON 


Sir Alfred Chatterton, C.I.E., B.Sc., F.C.G.I., A.M.I.C.E., M.1I.M.E., who died 
on 26th July aged 91, had devoted the greater part of his life to promoting the 
industrial development of India. Educated at Finsbury Technical College and the 
Central Institution, South Kensington, he entered the Indian Education Service in 
1888 as Professor of Engineering in the Madras Engineering College. At this time 
the need for a selective encouragement of industries in South India was little 
recognized, and the scope for a man of his foresight and energy was very con- 
siderable. By 1908 the results of his work in this field were so impressive that the 
Madras Government was moved to establish a Department of Industries—the 
earliest of its kind in India—and to place him in charge of it. Under Chatterton’s 
direction the Department did much to foster the primitive and village industries of 
Madras, and he was also consulted by the Government on problems of a wider 
future significance, notably in connection with the beginnings of the sugar beet 
industry. 

Chatterton had been one of the first to receive the award of the Kaisar-i-Hind 
medal when it was instituted by Lord Curzon in 1900. He was made C.I.E. in 1912, 
and in the same year came further opportunities for pioneering work with his 
appointment as Head of the Department of Industries and Commerce in Mysore. 
It was due to Chatterton’s vision, drive, and grasp of technical issues that within 
a few years the industrial development of this State was so advanced as to set an 
example to the other Indian principalities. He was particularly successful in 
establishing and expanding the production of sandalwood oil. In 1925, looking back 
on his own career, he described “The Industrial Progress of Mysore’ to a meeting 
of the Indian Section of the Society. 

During the First World War Chatterton’s experience and knowledge proved of 
great assistance to the Indian Industrial Commission, of which Sir Thomas Holland 
was Chairman, and to the Indian Munitions Board. He was knighted in 1919, by 
which time he had become industrial adviser to Mysore State and to the Tata 
Industrial Bank, Bombay. When he retired from the Indian Public Service and 
returned to this country, he practised as a consulting engineer. Though he could no 
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longer directly influence events in India, he continued to devote time and thought 
to its affairs. He was also interested in the problem of finding engineers of suitable 
calibre for service overseas, and with this object helped to form the Overseas 
Engineers Association. 


Sir Alfred Chatterton was a Member of Council of the East India Association 
and a Fellow of the Imperial College. He had been a Fellow of this Society for over 
sixty-five years. In addition to the paper already mentioned, he made many 
authoritative contributions to meetings of its Indian Section. 


HR. AXEL JOHNSON 


Hr. Axel Axelson Johnson, a leading Swedish industrialist, died on 3rd August, 
aged 82. Johnson was for many years head of the Avesta Iron Works and 
Nordstjernan Shipping Company (the Johnson Line), but his perspicuity and 
influence were effective in other, quite different spheres. The first oil refinery in Sweden 
was built by him, and it was as a result of his enthusiasm that the important zoo at 
Avesta was established. 


Hr. Johnson was a Life Fellow of the Society, having been elected in 1936 


MR. F. C. STURROCK 


The Honble. Frederick Claud Sturrock, M.I.Mech.E., M.I.M.E., South African 
Minister of Transport in General Smuts’ Cabinet from 1939-48, and later Minister 
of Finance, died in Capetown on 4th August, aged 76. 


Born and educated (as an engineer) in Scotland, Sturrock went to South Africa in 
1907, and entered the mining material business, in which he was soon successful 
He had been twice President of the Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce, and had 
already given distinguished public service as a Member of the 1924 Education 
Administration Commission and of the Port Elizabeth Harbour Commission, when 
he was elected to the Union Parliament in 1929. In 1936 he became Minister without 
Portfolio in General Hertzog’s fusion Cabinet. Because of a difference with Hertzog, 
involving a matter of principle, he resigned two years later, and was a Private 
Member of Parliament until September, 1939, when he joined General Smuts’ 
Government as Minister of Transport. 


Sturrock’s exceptionally long tenure of this office in a period marked by the strains 
and difficulties of war was due to his uncommon capability: businesslike, equable 
and direct, his obvious concern for fair-dealing won the confidence of great numbers 
of working-men; whilst the meticulous way in which he accounted to Parliament for 
the details of his policy did not detract in any way from his resolution in pursuing 
that policy when convinced that it was in the best interests of South Africa. When 
General Smuts reformed his Cabinet in 1948, Sturrock was given the Ministry of 
Finance. He resigned his parliamentary seat in 1950. 

Mr. Sturrock was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1948. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR EDWARD HENRY: REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
From John Roland, 165 Mackie Avenue, Brighton 6 
I wonder if any Fellows can provide me with information regarding Sir Edward 
Richard Henry (1850-1931), who was a pioneer of finger-prints as means of 
identification, and who was Commissioner at Scotland Yard from 1903 to 1918? 
I have been asked to write a short book on the work of this strangely-neglected man, 
and am particularly anxious to get some information about his young days (he was 
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educated at St. Edmund’s College, Ware, and at University College, London), and 
about his work in India, where he had various posts in the Police, finishing as 
Inspector-General in Bengal in 1891. Any information will be gratefully received, 
and will, of course, be acknowledged in the book itself. 


VOTES ON BOOKS 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS: A PERSONAL sTUDY. By Derek Hudson. London, Geoffrey Bles, 
1958. 355 net 


Mr. Derek Hudson’s book is well named, for he has written much the best and 
most convincing account of Reynolds’ personality and character that I have so far 
read. It is a much needed book. He examines with an open mind the charges of cold- 
ness and egotism which have been brought forward by some previous writers—of 
whom Sir Walter Armstrong is perhaps the most formidable—and with equal 
detachment the uncritically eulogistic view of others. 

Mr. Hudson writes clearly and without flourishes, and while avoiding the 
temptation of choosing incidents with the intention of their confirming a predisposed 
view, has selected from the great mass of available material (with what I think will 
strike the reader as commendable fairness) such as illuminate the many-sidednes 
of a character at once far more interesting and far more complicated than has 
frequently been supposed. The statement, ‘without attempting to confirm a pri 
disposed view’, is mainly, but of course not entirely, true, for a good biographer 
must have a bias—a general view, the sum of his reading and study. 

Where Mr. Hudson’s book is so persuasive is that the reader feels that he never 
tries to suppress apparently contradictory traits: he gives, for example, instances of 
Reynolds’ unreasonableness and irritability breaking through his customary bland- 
ness and courtesy. He draws attention to a persistently provincial, even gauche strain 
in his character, and cites a curious example of this. Reynolds chanced to meet thi 
King while walking in Richmond Park; he was of course very fully aware of theit 
uneasy relationship, and as he much wished to improve it, one naturally would have 
expected to find him doubly on his guard—yet when the King inquired whether it 
were true he was to be Mayor of Plympton (Reynolds’ birthplace), Reynolds not 
only replied in the affirmative, but declared that ‘the honour had given him more 
pleasure than any other he had received in his life’. He then remembered his knight- 
hood, and hastily added: ‘Except that which Your Majesty was graciously pleased 
to confer upon me’. With all his blandness Reynolds was no courtier nor—though 
none knew better than he when to flatter or give way gracefully—was he by any 
means subservient. His well-known reply to Johnson, whom he venerated above 
all men, is proof of this: Johnson, when the argument was as to the merits of 
the use of wine as a stimulus to conversation, observed that Boswell was in a better 
position than he was, for ‘He argued for wine without the use of it’ (at this time 
Boswell was not drinking), and when Reynolds demurred, said with great rudeness 
‘I will not argue with you further, Sir, you are too far gone’. To which Reynolds 
replied: ‘I should indeed be so had I made such a remark as you have just done’ 
At which Johnson, blushing, it is said, for the first time in his life, replied: ‘Nay, 
nay, I did not mean to anger thee’. 

Mr. Hudson also makes us appreciate Reynolds’ disinterested love of learning 
for its own sake, as well as the enormous pains he took to educate himself in order 
to realize his ambition to excel equally as a writer. It is surprising, though, that he 
never shook off his Devonshire accent, or learnt to spell the simplest words with 
a semblance of accuracy. 


He gives exactly the right emphasis to Reynolds’ deafness, and with great skill 
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makes us aware of his physical presence and see just what he must have looked like, 
with his slightly pock-marked face, his scarred lip, and rather ungraceful figure, 
yet we are left in no doubt that his charm and simple sincerity much more than over- 
weighed these less attractive features. 


He gives many examples of Reynolds’ extreme caution, sometimes amounting to 
meaness, in money matters—this no doubt was a survival from the early days (short 
as they were) when pennies had to be counted—and of his continuing careful- 
ness and canniness in business; but he shows how exceptionally openhanded and 
generous he could also be. Those who revere Reynolds will not like to be reminded 
(though it was common practice in his day) of his so very business-like way of running 
his copying business, where his poor assistants ground out copies of the Royal 
pictures at 20 guineas a time. Reynolds, without a qualm, pocketed the remaining 
30 guineas. But Johnson, I think, saw him in this, as in other matters, in a true per- 
spective when he said, ‘to a hand so liberal in distributing I hope nobody will envy 
the power of acquiring’. 

From Mr. Hudson’s study, Reynolds emerges a more admirable and far more 
to-be-loved figure than we knew. We are all the more ready to credit his leading 
characteristics of impartiality, love of truth, courage, and magnanimity when we are 
told also of his human failings. 


If this excellent book goes into further editions, it is to be hoped that the publishers 
will pay more regard to the quality, and to the placing on the page, of the illustrations. 
Also, there are a number of key pictures omitted which, had they been included, 
would have enhanced the value of this book to the general reader. 


ALLAN GWYNNE-JONES 


HENRY EDWARD ARMSTRONG, 1848-1937. By ¥. Vargas Eyre. London, Butterworths 
Scientific Publications, 1958. 30s net 


It was urgent that an authoritative account of the life of Armstrong should be 
written before all those who knew him to any intimate degree had passed away. 
Already, for he was born one hundred and ten years ago, his true contemporaries 
have gone, but so great was his length of days and so vigorous and active was he even 
to the closing years of his last and ninth decade that he still lives vividly in the memory 
of many people. He linked the mid-nineteenth century chemistry, the chemistry 
of Kekulé, Kolbe, Hofmann and the elder Perkin and the beginnings of the organic 
chemical industry with the modern plastic and atomic age. Dr. Eyre, who served on 
his teaching staff at the Central Technical College in the early years of this century 
and became a trusted friend, has produced a notable book which, besides giving 
a fascinating account of a rare personality, is a valuable contribution to the history of 
technical education in this country. 


From an early age Armstrong showed a mercurial temperament and he never 
attempted to follow the advice given him by Tilden in 1884, on his appointment 
to the chair of chemistry at the ‘Central’, that ‘he should now concentrate on this 
work and not try to keep so many things going at once’. His mind wanted to range 
far and get the world into true perspective. Of his many interests, chemistry and 
education were his passions, the former all-pervading, the latter fundamental to 
all progress. His conviction that methods of education called for drastic reform came 
during his first appointment, when he was trying to teach unresponsive medical 
students at St. Bartholemew’s Hospital the rudiments of chemistry. At the same time 
he was, at the London Institution, giving evening instruction to earnest young 
artisans who wanted to apply a knowledge of chemistry in their own jobs. He became 
convinced of the necessity to teach young people from an early age to think for 
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themselves, and began to work out methods of introducing science and scientific 
methods to the young by leading them on to find out things for themselves 
by experiment. His development and application of what came to be known as the 
heuristic method of instruction forms one of the major themes of Dr. Eyre’s book, 
set against a historic background depicting the state of chemical science and of 
education in schools and colleges in the mid-nineteenth century. The story embraces 
the formation first of the Finsbury Technical College and subsequently of the Central 
Technical College by the City and Guilds Institute. The aim of the latter was to 
produce broadly trained engineers and chemists with enough engineering to fit 
them to the needs of chemical industry, and it is clear that Armstrong’s ideas had 
a big influence on the courses of instruction. He was ahead of his time in realizing 
the coming need of chemical engineers, but his efforts were largely frustrated by the 
lack of vision of chemical manufacturers, and the demand for industrial chemists 
remained very small up to the time of the absorption of the ‘Central’ into the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology in 1908. 


Lower down the educational ladder Armstrong, who never lacked the courage 
of his convictions, experimented with his own large family of children (illuminating 
examples of some of their work are reproduced) and in schools, at St. Dunstan’s 
and at Christ’s Hospital when the removal of that school from Newgate Street to 
West Horsham in 1902 provided a wonderful opportunity for trying out new methods 
in spacious new laboratories. The writer of this review had the good fortune to be 
one of the ‘guinea pigs’ under the head science master, Chas. E. Browne, who is still 
well at the age of 93. 


Dr. Eyre has not neglected to refer to his hero’s many other activities, his work 
for learned societies, for the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
for the Lawes Agricultural Trust, and to his development into a trenchant critic and 
witty writer. Armstrong was himself something of a hero worshipper, of Faraday 
for example, and if some of his admirers also put him on a pedestal, who shall blame 
them? An honour which gave him the greatest satisfaction was the award of the 
Albert Medal by the Royal Society of Arts in 1930 ‘for his discoveries in Chemistry 
and his services to education’. Of these discoveries, which earned him world-wide 
recognition, the book gives a good account and a bibliography. But why no index? 


E. H. RODD 


FROM THE FJOURNAL OF 1858 


VOLUME VI. 24th September, 1858 
PEAT GAS 


It is stated in the Dublin Freeman that a village has recently been succesfully lighted 
by gas made from bog peat. More than a year ago John Wilson, Esq., J.P., Daramona, 
Westmeath, had gas works erected at his private residence to light up that building, 
the out-offices, farm-yards, &c. Since that time he has used no other kind of artificial 
light than what was made from the turf of his locality. Within the last four months 
Mr. Wilson arranged with Mr. Johnson, the patentee of the process employed for 
the erection of a second and more extensive apparatus, in order to light with turf 
gas a village on his property. The gas produced gives a pure and brilliant light. The 
enthusiasm of the people who had assembled to see the ceremony of first lighting 
the gas became loudly enthusiastic—cheers and every possible demonstration of 
gladness were vented at the success of the undertaking, and the indelible proof given 
of the fact that there is something in the bogs of Ireland. 
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THE SOCIETY’S CHRISTMAS CARD, 1958 


The subject of the card, painted in full colour by Miss Anna Zinkeisen, R.O.I., R.D.I 
the planting of acorns by the fifth Duke of Beaufort on his Gloucestershire estates in 1758. For 
this work the Duke received the Society’s gold medal—the first of its many awards made 
to promote rea{forestation in Great Britain. 
The card is produced specially for Fellows of the Society. It is 74” x 6”, 
includes a description of the picture and bears the greeting: With All Good 
Wishes for Christmas and the New Year. Space is allowed for overprinting the 
sender’s name and address if required. 











PRICES FOR FELLOWS RESIDENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


15/6 per dozen for the first four dozen. 
14/6 per dozen thereafter. 
1/6 each for orders of less than one dozen. 


Additional cost of printing name and address : 
15/— for four dozen or less. 
1/6 per dozen thereafter. 





PRICES FOR FELLOWS RESIDENT OVERSEAS 


14/— per dozen. 
1/3 each for orders of less than one dozen. 


Additional cost of printing name and address : 

12/— for four dozen or less. 

1/— per dozen thereafter. 
All prices include envelopes and postage at ordinary rates. Cards can be 
sent by air mail, if requested, at the appropriate additional cost. 


PLEASE USE THE ORDER FORM OVERLEAF 





ORDER FORM 


To the Secretary, 


Tue Roya Society or Arts, JoHN ADAM Street, ADELPHI, W.C.2. 


I wish to ordetv.......... et aoe a Christmas cards. 


(*and to have my name and address printed as instructed below). A remittance 
ig cri eescistoceets is enclosed in accordance with the prices quoted 
below (* and includes the necessary amount for the extra printing). 

Name 


Address to which cards are to be despatched :— 


* Delete if printing of name and address is not desired 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR PRINTING NAME AND ADDRESS 


(Please write in block capitals and give exact wording and punctuation 


required. ) 
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We invite you to consult us on all 


constructional problems 


We specialize in the design, fabrication 
and erection of Structural Steelwork and 
the design, fabrication and fixing 


of Steel Reinforcement for concrete work 


f. GC. JOWES 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE; WOOD LANE * LONDON - W.!12 TEL: SHEPHERDS BUSH 2020 THE 
SOUTH WALES OFFICE: BUTE STREET CARDIFF TEL: CARDIFF 2878¢€ (] 


REINFORCEMENT DEPARTMENT : 
17 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS * LONDON ° S.W.! TEL: SLOANE 5271 GROUP 


Of COmPanits 
—_—— 


Works: Shepherds Bush, London «* WNeasden, Middlesex * Treorchy, Glamorgan 
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Colour plays an ever-increasing part in the fabrics 
of today. New and better colours are constantly being added 
to an already extensive range. In dress, furnishing and 
A curtain materials, people everywhere 
Protective are alive to the importance 
of colour. And they want 
a colours that will last, colours 
Colou ring that afford protection against 
light, washing and wear. I.C.I.’s 
research chemists have worked long and hard to produce 
the materials to meet this need. The result is ‘ Procion ’ 
dyestuffs — unique in that they fix themselves to 
cellulosic fibres by becoming, in effect, a part of the 
molecule — the basic structure of the fibre itself. Thus, on fabrics 
such as cotton and rayon, ‘ Procion ’ dyestuffs enable textile 
dyers and printers to produce gay colours with 
excellent resistance to the stresses of use. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.1.’s research iC | 
and production are serving the Nation 




























